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Clerical Unemployment 


O THE EDITOR: Thanks to Hugh Cole- 

man for his bold and able letter [L. C., 
August 7th]! There is no mistake but what 
the unemployment situation is the fault of 
the bishops and the system. As long as each 
bishop is allowed to be a law unto himself, 
and each has no interest in conditions outside 
his own jurisdiction, things will be as they 
are. The last General Convention urged co- 
operation in placing the unemployed men. 
What has been done? And how can action 
be stimulated? : 

Not only are many bishops not interested 
in solving the situation, but they are making 
it worse by arbitrarily throwing men out of 
work without providing other work for them, 
and by continually ordaining new men and 
so increasing unemployment. Ordination be- 
comes, as Roland Mercer says [L. C., July 
31st], entirely meaningless. 

Certainly—in spite of the many leaders 
—there is chaos in our system today. Neither 
Presbyterianism nor Congregationalism could 
be nearly as inefficient. Where is the glory 
of episcopacy as against these other forms 
of government? 

(Rev.) PHrILtip BRoBurc. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


O THE EDITOR: In regard to the de- 

mand for security in clergy employment: 
This can be accomplished only if we are will- 
ing to go where we are sent, and stay where 
we are put. The denominations which insist 
on this usually employ their clergy, though 
not always in living conditions. But we are 
not willing to give up our freedom to that 
extent. 

The opposite course, followed by some de- 
nominations, merely gives the authority of 
ordination, and leaves the ministers on their 
own initiative, like licensed doctors and 
lawyers, to “sink or swim’—and they usually 
swim. 

As in other matters, the Church occupies 
a middle ground, and few of us would ex- 
change it for either extreme. What we clergy 
sometimes seem to desire is to have all the 
liberty while the Church assumes all the 
responsibility. 

More care in selecting candidates, more 
cooperation with our bishops, more readiness 
to help each other, and more consecration 
' in our service will greatly help to solve this 
problem. (Rev.) Lez H. Younc. 

Great Falls, Mont. 


ise THE EDITOR: You have given much 
space to letters on this subject. May I 
take a little more? 

The Vetter of Hugh ‘Coleman [Ly Cs 
August 7th] calls for some comment. He says 
“The situation is completely the fault of the 
bishops.” After making this statement he has 
something to say about the salaries of bishops 
and other clergy, suggesting that they might 
make a contribution of 20% or 30% of their 
salaries to help the unemployed clergy. Let 
us admit for the sake of fairness that the 
bishop could do something about it. Person- 
ally I do not believe they could do very 
much. But how about the laymen of the 
Church? Would Mr. Coleman suggest that 
they give 20% or 30% of their salaries to 
the Church? Why, if everyone gave 10% to 
the Church, the Church would have so much 
money it would be financially embarrassed. 


Let our Church members give as “the Lord 
has prospered them” and our bishops would 
take care of every unemployed priest. I 
know priests who are trying to do two men’s 
work on less than one man’s salary. In many 
places work has been given up for lack of 
funds. Many more places are untouched for 
the same reason. 
The real problem is lack of money. Before 
a bishop can give a man work he must have 
money with which to pay him. Provide the 
money and the problem will be solved. 
(Rev.) JosepH D. SALTER. 
Casper, Wyo. 


O THE EDITOR: The letter from Hugh 

Coleman of Detroit stirs me so much 
that I, a layman, feel ashamed of myself. 
What will the bishops do about the unem- 
ployed clergy? For example, I happen to 
know of a certain clergyman who had two 
serious operations—in the hospital for six 
weeks one stretch, and eight weeks another 
—but no clergyman came to see him, even 
though one rector lived around the corner. 
He was so busy with his spring golf and 
evening bridge that he forgot this good 
brother’s suffering! Has the Church suddenly 
become heartless and inhuman in the treat- 
ment of her clergy? The bishops are fairly 
well off and have two to three months’ va- 
cation—which costs. money. Will they not 
come to their senses at the next Convention 
and see this thing through, and not table it 
as was done at Atlantic City? 

Harry PErers. 
Providence, R. I. 


ae 
The CLID and the Red Menace 


O THE EDITOR: It is evidently futile 
to discuss Mr. (or Mrs.) Ssu Ta Erle’s 
letter, for apparently there are no questions 
in his (her) mind with regard to Commu- 
nism. But for the life of me I cannot under- 
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stand why, without subscribing to a theory 
or a practice, one cannot take that which is 
good from it, and I suppose there are few 
who would be so unwise as to say that there 
is nothing of value in even Communism. 

It is perfectly natural for Mr. (Mrs.) 
Ssu Ta Erle, feeling as he (she) does, to 
raise the question of the value of supporting 
missionaries like Fr. Souder. But I resented 
it, for I happen to have had the privilege 
of knowing Fr. Souder. Anyone who has 
seen him or known him recognizes him as a 
man of God. He, and his life, are an inspira- 
tion to anyone to pray, give, and work for 
missions. I would that Mr. (Mrs.) Ssu Ta 
Erle were blessed with the opportunity of 
knowing Fr. Souder. 

(Rev.) CHARLES MartTIN. 

Overbrook, Pa. 


—— 


Communion in One Kind 


O THE EDITOR: Thinking over what 

the Rev. Mr. Liebler has written on 
Communion in one kind, one is inclined to 
believe that theology and reason might lead 
to the conclusion that Jesus Christ instituted 
a sacrament not knowing what the unfor- 
tunate consequences of doing so might in- 
volve, but left them to be dealt with by the 
“accumulated wisdom” of the centuries ac- 
quired by the experiments of groping man- 
kind. 

Perhaps He never intended to risk the 
physical well-being of His disciples by insti- 
tuting a rite that would menace the health 
of untold thousands through the unsanitary 
use of a common cup. After all, the New 
Testament gives only St. Paul as an authority 
for the continual observance of what some 
maintain was a farewell supper with His 
intimate friends. I am one of those who feel 
compelled to believe St. Paul was only re- 
ferring to what was universally accepted by 
Christians as ordained by Jesus Christ. 

Are we to believe that the Eternal Logos 
so emptied Himself of all knowledge of 
disease-carrying germs that He could insti- 
tute a sacrament with such deadly possi- 
bilities? It is difficult for me to imagine that 
He who healed all kinds of diseases, many of 
which must have been contagious, did not 
know anything of their nature and thus ig- 
norantly imperiled the health of millions of 
devoted disciples through the centuries. 

I do not pretend to understand the self- 
emptying of the Logos, but I cannot believe 
that the Father would have allowed His Son, 
who came to earth to save and bless, ig- 
norantly to perpetuate a source of contagion. 
Some of us have believed that in the Sacra- 
ment of the Body and Blood sick bodies have 
been restored to health where human science 
has failed. 

To regard Communion in one kind as a 
mutilation of the Blessed Sacrament may be 
bad logic—according to human reasoning it 
certainly may be; but as to whether it is bad 
theology, I am not at all prepared to grant. 
The Holy Communion is confessedly a tre- 
mendous mystery. Can we then dare to say 
that what is ordered by Deity may be tam- 
pered with? Rather with deepest reverence 
should we not be most careful to observe 
the exact terms of its institution? 


(Rev.) ArTHuR R. Price. 
New Orleans, La. 
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EDITORIALS anp COMMENTS 


Edinburgh and the World Council Proposal 


Edinburgh, August 13, 1937. 

HESE WORDS are written as the second World Con- 

ference on Faith and Order, here assembled, has com- 

pleted its preliminary sectional studies and is prepared 

to turn to the consideration in plenary session of the reports 

received from the several sections. Thus, though the conference 

has been hard at work for ten days, it has not yet taken any 

final action on its unified report, and comment on this must be 
reserved until a later date. 

The conference has, however, taken one action that is of 
the utmost significance. It has given tentative approval to the 
formation of a World Council of Churches. This approval is 
only a general one, as the details of the proposed Council have 
not yet been worked out. A Committee of Fourteen, seven 
representing the Life and Work movement and seven represent- 
ing the Faith and Order Movement, are to develop the plans 
more fully. The scheme will then go to the Continuation Com- 
mittees, or such bodies as they may designate, and finally will 
be referred to the several Churches and denominations for 
ratification. This rather cumbersome process will inevitably 
take some time, and the scheme may go through many changes 
before it ultimately becomes a reality. 

Indeed the scheme for a World Council has already under- 
gone important modifications. If it had not, it would certainly 
not have received the approval of this conference, for in its 
original form many felt that it would have meant the swallow- 
ing up of the Faith and Order movement by that on Life and 
Work, and would have made it very difficult if not impossible 
for the Anglican and Orthodox Churches to continue to 
participate. 

The history of the scheme is an interesting one. There had 
long been a demand in certain quarters for the union of the 
Stockholm and Lausanne movements, as Life and Work and 
Faith and Order respectively are commonly called, and to 
associate other world-wide ecclesiastical bodies in the so-called 
ecumenical movement into a common organization. At their 
separate sessions last summer the Universal Christian Council, 
which is the continuing body of the Stockholm movement, and 
the Continuation Committee of the Lausanne movement, passed 
resolutions recommending the appointment of a committee to 
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report to the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences regarding 
the future of the ecumenical movement. The group designated 
tor this purpose became known as the Committee of Thirty-five, 
and it is the proposal of this committee that formed the basis 
for the World Council scheme. 


S originally formulated, the scheme called for a world-wide 
organization uniting not only the Stockholm (Oxford) 
and Lausanne (Edinburgh) movements but also the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship Through the Churches, the World Student 
Christian Federation, the Young Men’s and Young’ Women’s 
Christian Associations, and the Central Bureau for Inter- 
Church Aid. Its responsibility was to be sevenfold: (1) To 
carry on the work of the two World Conferences, (2) to facil- 
itate corporate action by the Churches, (3) to promote co- 
operation in study, (4) to promote the growth of ecumenical 
consciousness in the Churches, (5) to consider the establish- 
ment of communication, with denominational federations of 
world-wide scope as well as with the Movements named in the 
preceding paragraph, (7) to call World Conferences on spe- 
cific subjects as occasion requires. 

The World Council would function through two bodies, 
as follows: (1) A General Assembly of representatives of the 
Churches (in accordance with a plan to be determined later) 
of approximately 200 members meeting every five years, (2) 
a central council of (approximately) 60 members which shall 
be committee of the General Assembly when constituted, meet- 
ing annually, e.g.: (a) Twelve from North America appointed 
through the Federal Council; (b) Nine from Great Britain 
appointed in such manner as the Churches of Great Britain 
may decide; (c) Eighteen from the countries on the Continent 
of Europe (to be assigned to the different countries) ; (d) 
Nine representing the Orthodox Churches; (e) Six represent- 
ing the Younger Churches (to be appointed on the advice of 
the International Missionary Council) ; (f) Six representing 
South Africa, Australasia, and areas not otherwise represented ; 
(3) a commission for the further study of Faith and Order 
subjects to be appointed at Edinburgh and vacancies to be 
filled by the Central Council, and (4) a Commission for the 
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further study of Life and Work subjects to be appointed by the 
Central Council with a view to facilitating common Chris- 
tian action. ; 

It was the foregoing scheme that was proposed at Oxford 
last month, No previous warning of it had been given, and 
many delegates felt that inadequate opportunity was allowed 
for proper consideration and debate. In the plenary session, 
although several speeches were made in favor of the scheme, 
time could be found for only one speech against it. The scheme 
was thereupon approved, virtually by acclamation. 

It was this same scheme that was brought to Edinburgh 
for further consideration. Meanwhile certain objections had 
developed, and these were considered by a special committee 
of this conference. Among them, the most important were the 
following: 

(1) The Stockholm-Oxford movement, being concerned 
with practical details of life and work, contains representatives 
of Unitarian Churches, whereas the Lausanne-Edinburgh 
movement, being concerned with actual reunion, is restricted 
to Churches holding to faith in the Holy Trinity. If the two 
were combined, how could the Trinitarian character of the 
latter movement be preserved ? 

(2) The Stockholm-Oxford movement, though partially 
representative of the Churches, also has a large cooptive mem- 
bership of ‘“experts,” whereas the Lausanne-Edinburgh move- 
ment is on a definitely representative basis. Lutherans have 
already refused to participate in the former conference because 
of its mixed nature. Could the cause of Christian unity be pro- 
moted by a body not fully representative of the Churches? 

(3) Concern was felt by some Americans, especially mem- 
bers of our own Church, over the fact that American members 
were to be chosen “through the Federal Council,” of which 
the Episcopalians and Lutherans are not members. 

(4+) While tangible evidence could not readily be pro- 
duced, it was felt by many that the whole scheme was being 
“engineered” behind the scenes, and that the resulting organ- 
ization, to quote the Church Times, would be “dominated by 
American Protestantism.” It must be confessed that this fear 
was fostered rather than allayed by the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York in their reference to the proposal Council as 
“an organ... to speak unitedly to the world in the name of 
non-Roman Christendom.” Would it actually represent non- 
Roman Christendom, or merely pan-Protestantism? If the 
latter, obviously Anglicans, Orthodox, and Old Catholics 
would be out of place in it. 

In his presentation of the scheme at Edinburgh, the Arch- 
bishop of York went far to alleviate these difficulties. He 
indicated that there had not been time to work out all of the 
details, but pointed out that certain safeguards had been ap- 
pended to the scheme for the guidance of the Committee of 
Fourteen. American delegates are not to be selected through 
the Federal Council, but presumably by the Churches. The 
Council is to have a more representative character. It is not 
to be put into operation until approved by the Continuation 
Committee of the Faith and Order Conference in such way 
as that committee may designate, and then by the ratification 
of the Churches. 

It is to be hoped that the scheme in its revised form will 
be satisfactory. Anglicans cannot acquiesce in a program of 
pan-Protestantism. A world-wide federation of religious bodies, 
along the lines of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, may be effective for a program of life and work 
but it does not solve the vital problems of faith and order, 
and is an utterly inadequate substitute for the One Holy 
Catholic Apostolic Church. We must be careful not to set up 
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some kind of interim organization that will be a hindrance 
rather than a help to the realization of that ideal. But if the 
proposed World Council can be made a truly representative 
body, through and within which the Churches can move toward 
the unity of the One Church, then it will be a great gain indeed. 


* * * 


T REMAINS to be said that the spirit of this conference at 

Edinburgh is an excellent one. Much progress has been 
made in the ten years that have elapsed since the first Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order at Lausanne. There is noticeable at 
this conference a sincere desire to understand the other fellow’s 
point of view and to emphasize the wide measure of agreement 
that is already possible. 

Perhaps St. Giles’ Cathedral is itself the best indication 
of the progress that has been made. This historic old church 
was the very pillar and monument of the Scottish Reformation. 
In it John Knox thundered his denunciations of the ancient 
Church. In it Jenny Geddes threw her famous stool at the 
head of the Dean when he began the first celebration of 
Archbishop Laud’s liturgy in 1637. In it the Solemn League 
and Covenant was signed. Historic incidents all—and incidents 
that marked successive stages in the destruction of the visible 
unity of the Church, new rents in the seamless Robe of Christ. 

In this same St. Giles’ Cathedral new history is being made, 
and I venture to predict that future generations will consider 
it as greater and more constructive history than the incidents 
I have mentioned. Men and women of many religious denom- 
inations have been worshiping together within the ancient 
walls of St. Giles’. Two days ago a Syrian Archbishop led 
from its pulpit the prayers of the daily office of his Church, 
and Anglicans and Orthodox, Protestants and Old Catholics, 
Calvinists and Lutherans, joined in the responses. No John 
Knox was present to denounce the ancient Church, no Jenny 
Geddes to throw a stool at the Archbishop’s head. Yet this was 
the same St. Giles’ in Edinburgh, the stronghold of rigid 
Scotch Presbyterianism. 

Here is the real significance of this great conference and 
the movement that it represents. Far greater than any formal 
reports that may be adopted, or any scheme that may be in- 
volved, is the fact that Christian brethren of every name and 
nation are coming together in brotherly love. These men and 
women have a will to unity, and where there is a will, a way 
will ultimately be found, and that without the compromise 
of essential principles. 

Our Lord promised that the Holy Spirit would guide His 
Church into unity. He could not do so as long as men refused 
to cooperate, as long as they sought division rather than union. 
But in such a spirit as that which prevails here at this Edin- 
burgh Conference the Holy Spirit can exercise His divine 
guidance. And He is doing it in a magnificent way that the 
discerning can readily see and feel. 

CiirForp P. MoreHouse. 


———— = 


A Great Loss to the Church 
HE SUDDEN death of the Rev. Alfred Newbery on 


August 17th brings not only sorrow to his many friends; 
it is a serious loss to the whole Church. Fr. Newbery had al- 
ready made a notable record as a parish priest, as a preacher, 
and as a teacher. To these achievements he added what to 
hundreds of men and women in the Church was an even more 
remarkable record: he had, by both training and experience, 
become an expert in the field of practical Christian sociology. 
His brilliant intellect, his wide and deep human sympathy and 
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understanding, and his attractive personality gave effectualness 
to his work for social justice. He was able to do what others 
could merely wish to do. 

Fr. Newbery’s rectorship of the Church of the Atonement 
in Chicago stands out in the minds of all Church people today. 
But there are still scores who remember vividly the early days 
of the Department of Christian Social Service of the National 
Council, when Fr. Newbery was the able assistant of that very 
great man, Dean Lathrop. Together, they planned and labored 
that Church people might learn both to think and to do their 
Christian duty toward their neighbors: succoring the oppressed 
‘and converting the oppressors. The successors in the Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Service of these two great men have 
been the first to declare that they have built their work on the 
foundations laid by Dean Lathrop and Fr. Newbery. 

‘The Church of the Advent in Boston rejoiced last May 
when Fr. Newbery, having made the decision to accept the call 
to that parish, came to them to begin his ministry among them. 
‘They welcomed to the rectory Mrs. Newbery and the three 
young Newbery children—the first “rectory children” ever to 
live in that parish. This happy chapter ended without a mo- 
ment’s notice. Fr. Newbery was apparently in his usual health 
and was enjoying a vacation at the seashore in Newcastle, 
N. H., when the sudden heart attack seized him. Within a 
brief time he died, surrounded by his wife, his young son, and 
his two little daughters. 

It was once said by a great saint that it is not the length of 
a life that is important, but its quality. Here in Fr. Newbery 
was the finest quality. The memory of his life will not grow 
dim. May God comfort his loved ones! And may light per- 
petual shine upon him! 


Platforms 


ROM time to time we hear an insistent demand for 

“a definite social program’ or for ‘‘a definite political 
plan” or for ‘“‘a definite Church plan.” In the words of a 
correspondent of THE Livinc CHuRCH several years ago 
such advocates maintain that the time is drawing near when 
“the Church must clearly set forth the principles of social 
reconstruction.” An English correspondent for an American 
paper declared: “Multiplying evidences prove that this is what 
the various peoples of the world now demand—programs. 
The more definite and aggressive the program, the stronger 
the approval. Undoubtedly, that is a chief reason why the 
Fascist countries are getting the better of those which hold 
to a wavering democracy.” 

One cannot but wonder how close an observer such a 
correspondent has been. Platforms have been cynically de- 
scribed as “‘something to stand on, to get in on,” and certainly 
the history of this country and of England, not to mention 
Europe, abounds in illustrations of the truth of this as of 
Bishop Johnson’s declaration that “today a party platform has 
been defined as one from which you could take a train going 
in either direction.” Of what real good are elaborate party 
platforms or elaborate social or Church platforms? Columns 
and pages are filled with them from time to time, but who- 
ever checks them up? Years ago a U. S. Senator from New 
York inserted in his platform a demand for the immediate 
nationalization of the coal mines. Whatever became of it? 
Lloyd George shortly after the World War demanded the 
- execution of the former Kaiser Wilhelm. What steps were 
taken to carry it out? Some of the most important and hotly 
debated issues have arisen without any antecedent party or 
platform declarations. We have just been passing through 
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one of the most bitterly contested campaigns on a question 
that was not mentioned in the platforms or campaign utter- 
ances of either party. The Socialists, Communists, Single 
Taxers, are always in evidence with elaborate programs and 
platforms, but if one may judge from the votes, they have 
commanded but little attention. We do not find our blessed 
Lord issuing elaborate programs. He contented Himself with 
setting forth a few fundamental principles such as we find 
in the Golden Rule and in the Sermon on the Mount and 
then He established His Church to apply them to immediate 
situations and conditions as they arose. 


Heroes 
N DAYS GONE BY the principal field of glory and public 


activity was in the realm of military service; the heroes 
of the elder day were military heroes. With the passage of 
time and the settlement of the great question of boundaries, 
territorial development, and in a measure nationality, we have 
come face to face with other conditions, which call for the 
display of different talents, but of equal concentration, ability, 
and heroism. 

The heroes of the present day, and of the recent past, are 
civic rather than military heroes. 

George William Curtis, Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, 
Jane Addams, William H. Baldwin, Carl Schurz, Charles M. 
Eliot, Jacob A. Riis, Theodore Roosevelt, men and women of 
conspicuous civic attainments—these are the real heroes. They, 
and such as they, battled with the powers of evil as manifested 
in existing conditions, facing and overcoming adverse condi- 
tions, sacrificing their time, their abilities, their lives upon the 
altar of public service just as truly, just as effectively, as any 
military hero of former generations. 

It is not, however, with the heroes of the modern civic 
movement that it is most profitable to deal (although their lives 
furnish us helpful examples of the ways and means of accom- 
plishing noble purposes) but rather with the civic opportunities 
that now lie before the average, everyday citizen. For after 
all, this country, like every other, is made up of the average, 
everyday citizens, of the men and the women of average attain- 
ments and opportunities. As the average of our country is 
higher, so our obligations are the greater. 

It is not given to every one to rise to a presidency, a 
governorship, or even to a place in the national, state, or local 
legislature ; it is not given to every one to have the great oppor- 
tunities and the extended field of usefulness such as engaged 
those whom we have mentioned ; but success through the efforts 
of these men and these women whose names are written high 
on the roll of honor and usefulness was made possible by the 
active and the earnest cooperation of a multitude of unnamed 
men and women. 

The victories (military and naval) of the late war were 
made possible by the codperation of hundreds and thousands 
and tens of thousands of self-sacrificing men whose names will 
never be heard in any tongue or in any country. Ihe admirals 
and generals deserve great credit for their ability in handling 
men, in marshalling vast forces, in planning for action, in 
executing their plans; but they would have accomplished but 
little if it had not been for the fact that back of them and their 
plans and their marshalling were the men who handled the 
guns, carried the water, and performed the hundred and one 
other small services each in its way essential to the success 
of the whole. 

So in civic endeavor. William H. Baldwin without the co- 
operation of his colleagues, on the various boards of which he 
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was a member; Jane Addams without the codperation of her 
band of workers at Hull House; Charles Eliot without the 
coéperation of his friends and colleagues in the development of 
the great Boston park system; or George William Curtis 
without the codperation of his fellow reformers in the great 
movement for the establishment of civil service reform in 
America, would have been but as voices crying in the wilder- 
ness and fruitlessly pointing the way. 

So in Church work. The successful priest is he who enlists 
the active and interested codperation of every member of the 
parish from the sexton and choir boy to the senior warden. 

Some time ago we came across an advertisement headed, 
“Said the ant to the elephant, be careful whom you are shov- 
ing.” It continued somewhat as follows: Sometimes efforts to 
resist inefficiency and wastefulness in government seem like the 
ant telling the elephant to quit shoving. Efforts of civic organ- 
izations to improve the methods and performance of govern- 
ment often seem like an ant shoving the elephant. But many 
ants can make even an elephant move! Organized citizens, 
interested and armed with facts, can make of our government 
an efficient, responsive machine for public service. 

The moral is obvious. It is one which has time and again 
been given emphasis. It seems trite, and some hypercritical 
persons try to offset it by calling it preaching; but it must be 
said again and again, until it sinks into the consciousness and 
influences, the thoughts and actions of Americans: Good cit- 
izenship and good Churchmanship consist in a prompt and 
cheerful discharge of the next duty, whether it be large or 
small, and in placing public and religious duty, however small, 
above private interests, however large. 


+> 


MARY—TO JOSEPH 


HINK YOU I did not feel you there with me 
When there came blackness and a fear of death 
In that cold shed, the hour before the star 
Rose high and siluer—when I held my breath 


In wonder that life stayed with me? Your hands 
Were always cool and strong—yet gentle, too. 
The strangers came—lI had been terrified 

But when I moved, I felt the strength of you. 


Think you, perhaps, I have not lain awake 
Long nights to seek one phrase, a woman's way 
Of showing how humble, and how deep my love 
Before your faith in me—day after day 


Without a question, only guiding me 
Lest I should stumble over stones—the word 
A villager had spoke in slurring tone. 
When I was loneliest, your voice I heard.... 


Think not that now I would not share with you 
This little Child the very hill-folk blessed 

Who is not yours—nor mine—no more than stars 
Above our shed can ever be possessed. 


Between us two who are so disciplined 
There are no speeches, and few words to spare; 
Gladly we walk the path that we are shown, 
Exalted in this holy charge we share! 


E. Harrtett Don.evy. 
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The Church’s Marriage Standard 
By Clinton M. Harbison 


Chancellor of the Diocese of Lexington 


FTEN I HAVE BEEN compelled, as chancellor 
of a diocese, to advise against the right of some min- 
ister to solemnize a marriage for a divorced person— 

only to see that person then merely go across the street and 
get a minister of some other Christian body to perform the 
marriage ceremony. And for years I have felt the futility of 
our action in such cases, as a means to prevent the remarriage , 
of a divorcé determined to remarry. Yet that is no reason, it 
seems to me, why the Church should not hold to its time- 
honored position on this question, in accordance with Biblical 
teaching. The fact that a law is often broken does not nec- 
essarily point to the need for its repeal. Doubtless there are a 
vastly greater number of communicants who are influenced 
by the canon not to enter upon a remarriage under the cir- 
cumstances—perhaps even not :to seek the prior divorce. At 
all events, the new proposal of the Commission on Marriage 
and Divorce would seem to be not an effort to uphold and 
carry forward the high ideal of the Church, but to lower it 
in favor of the notions of a luxury-weakened age. 

Without having had the benefit of participation in the 
studies and discussions of the Commission on this important 
question, and with full recognition of the scholarship of the 
members of the Commission and their earnestness in their 
work, I nevertheless feel that in recommending the proposed 
change they have been unduly influenced by the all-too-prev- 
alent laxness of present-day standards, and the desire to 
“meet them half-way,” in order to be “practical.” The under- 
lying philosophy of the proposal would seem to be that the 
old marriage vows, to hold to one another, to “love and to 
cherish” one another, “for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, till death us do part” are too 
strict and rigid for the present day and age, too redolent, per- 
haps, of horse and buggy days, to fit the needs and moods of 
modern marriage, and that therefore we must provide (by 
construction or by amendment) something less straight-laced 
and hide-bound, something more flexible and “‘practical.” 

But in these uncertain days, when so many of the old 
accepted truths are put to test, when tyranny and strife per- 
vade the civil State, when the titled head and ‘‘Defender of the 
Faith” of a far-flung Christian empire wins American acclaim 
for deserting his people and his post to flee to a twice-divorced 
woman that he loves, and when, it would seem, even quantita- 
tive divorce within the most prominent of our own Church 
families in America brings scant reproach from Church or 
State, it is no time, it seems to me, for the Church, the last 
line of defense on this crucial matter, to do anything to weaken 
her position. 

Nor even as a practical matter would the new proposal 
seem to be wise. The inevitable result of it would be that 
each of all the numerous bishops in America would interpret 
the new canon according to his own view, with no effective 
court of last resort to correct or unify the several points of 
view; and that would bring about a great lack of uniformity— 
no teaching or position of the Church as a whole on the mat- 
ter, but differing rules in different dioceses—a government of 
individual men rather than of the Church as a whole; and the 
diocese of easiest divorce and remarriage would doubtless 
soon become the automobile trailer home of many a divorcé 
planning another trial marriage. I sincerely trust the recom- 
mendation will be rejected, and that the whole question will 
be referred back for further study. 


The Call of the Southlands 


In Two Parts. 


Part I 


By Captain B. Frank Mountford 


National Director, Church Army in U. S. A. 


S A YOUNG MAN, the writer entertained hopes of 
one day becoming a foreign missionary, and through 
the years, my interest in the extension of the Church 

overseas has never lagged. While still an advocate of foreign 
missions, recent discoveries have caused me to be a more ardent 
advocate of home rural missions. Right here in the United 
States is missionary work waiting to be done, such as claims 
the best that anyone can offer. 

Church Army was formed ten years ago, and during this 
decade we have, endeavored to prepare missionaries for work 
among the isolated in rural America. We have not sought city 
work, though on occasions, Church Army evangelists have 
been called upon to serve in parishes unable to pay the stipend 
of an ordained man. 

The more the needs of the American countryside are 
looked into, the more imperative it becomes that the Episcopal 
Church take deliberate and unusual steps to meet those needs. 
Church Army wistfully hopes to have a share in this, but if 
all the present strength of the organization were brought to 
bear on only one province of the Church, we should scarcely 
make a dent in the big job. 

The women of the Church in their study groups this com- 
ing winter will discover conditions that may cause them to 
call the whole body of the Episcopal Church into action on 
behalf of our country cousins. 

It came as something of a shock to Church Army head- 
quarters to learn recently from the bishops of the Fourth 
province that there are even now some 342 counties in those 
15 dioceses in the South without the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church. Any county not being ministered to by our clergy or 
trained laity, is a county backward in most of the best things, 
and facts prove that contention. 

All over the country are devoted and successful clergy 
who, by sacrificial service through the years, are changing the 
face of their own countryside. Many such met recently at the 
Rural Workers’ Conference in Madison, Wis. But what are 
these among so many? Somehow the whole Church must be 
aroused to its responsibility to the backward. 


BOOK which leaders of study groups will surely wish 
to consult is one published last year, bearing the title, 
Southern Regions of the United States, by H. W. Odum. In 
~ some 660 pages the author sets out the findings of the Southern 
Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Council. 
That committee, between 1932 to 1936, included men 
from the Universities of Virginia, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, 
and North Carolina; others from Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Southern Methodist College, Tulane Uni- 
versity, and Emery University. George F. Milton of Chatta- 
nooga News also served on the committee. 
As the title of the book implies, only the Southern regions 
were explored, and 11 Southeastern states are brought within 
the scope of the survey, Virginia, Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana; or an area somewhat larger 
than that embraced in the province of Sewanee. These states 
of themselves form an empire of over 500,000 square miles. 
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I am an Englishman by birth and it would be presumption 
to claim to understand the extent of the needs of rural 
America, after only 12 years’ sojourn here, but nevertheless, 
the nature of the work as director of Church Army mission- 
ary work has caused me to become familiar with the dire need 
of those sections of the South where Church Army captains 
and mission sisters have labored. Mr. Odum only tells in vivid 
and convincing fashion the things we also had learned first 
hand as we moved around in many a rural diocese. 

We now set out some of these findings, fervently hoping 
that readers of this article may be aroused to action, sufh- 
ciently aroused to strengthen the hands of missionary bishops 
and archdeacons and all rural missionaries, and enabling 
Church Army, as a coéperating agency, to go on training men 
and women for work in these areas. 


T IS generally well known that nearly all the White pop- 
ulation in the Southeastern states is native born, the 
Carolinas recording less than one-half of 1% born otherwise. 
Of this White population, four millions abide in the hill 
country of the Southern Appalachians. 

There are some 25 million vibrant folk, 20% of the 
nation’s human wealth, in the whole Southeastern area, but 
this article does not consider the Negro population (and there 
are 10 million in the South) nor city-dwellers. 

Here, in the backwoods, are resources as yet un-inventoried, 
in millions of Southern folk to whom no opportunity has ever 
come to attain more knowledge or to work with and esteem 
people throughout the rest of the nation. 

The White population tends to reproduce at a higher rate, 
and has a larger ratio of children and young people than any 
other region. Relatively, more children and women work in 
the Southeast than in the nation at large. Nearly a million 
children are at work, the largest percentage of employed chil- 
dren from 10 to 17 years of age being in Mississippi, with 
South Carolina and Alabama following. 

Of the women workers, 30% are on farms. Three-fourths 
or more of the population, either in actuality or in experience 
and interest, belong to the soil. The Southeast receives more 
than 25% of its income from agriculture, as against 12.5% 
for the nation as a whole. 

The rural Southeast enumerates a larger number of farm 
families than any other region of the nation. Mississippi has 
a larger number of farms (not acreage) than all the great 
agricultural Far West. 

The Southeast has the lowest average acreage per farm, 
namely 71 acres. Mississippi averages only 53 acres per farm; 
in Louisiana the average is scarcely 58 acres, in Arkansas 66, 
and in Alabama only 68 acres. 

For the whole Southeast nearly 80% of the total farms 
are under 100 acres, and less than 10% are over 500 acres. 

This region has more than two million cotton-farm fam- 
ilies, or nearly one-third of all the farm families of the nation. 
More than half of these farm families are tenants, bordering 
on poverty and hopelessness. 

Every rural missionary is sadly aware of the disgracefully 
low standards of housing of most tenant farmers. Millions 
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of rural homes and farm buildings are unpainted and out of 
repair, and these, alongside quantities of lumber and super- 
abundance of labor. : 

Some 61% of the nation’s eroded lands are in these South- 
ern regions, and large areas of arable land have been denuded 
of top-soil. So poor is much of the land that the annual pur- 
chase of commercial fertilizers by the Southeastern farmers 
amounts to 5,500,000 tons, as compared with the rest of the 
nation’s aggregate purchase of 2,500,000 tons. These farmers 
are deficient in farm equipment and modern tools and conven- 
iences. Farms with tractors average 2% as compared with 40% 
in the best equipped states. 

The South has the lowest per capita farm income, the 
lowest income per worker, the lowest return per unit of horse- 
power, the lowest ratio of income from live stock production, 
the lowest per capita pure-bred live stock, the lowest produc- 
tion of milk and dairy products, and a low ratio of pasture-land. 


Wuat CAN THE CHURCH Do IN THESE THINGS? 


Shoe. it is part of our ministry to provide evangelistic 
farmers, ordained and lay, who through a period of years 
will live among the people, demonstrating new and better ways 
of farming, and the gospel of a better day for the isolated. 

This is being done by a certain number of rural priests, as, 
for instance, the Rev. James M. Stoney, near Anniston, Ala., 
and by Church Army Captain George Wiese during the five 
or six years that he was stationed in Wise county, Va. 

Many of the farmers raise only a single crop, cotton or 
tobacco (85% of all tobacco production and 60% of cotton is 
grown in the Southeast), consequently the quota of the nation’s 
major farm commodities is exceedingly low—wheat, less than 
2%; corn about 15%; beef cattle nearly 12% ; milk about 
12% ; butter 13% ; eggs 15% ; and hay not quite 8%. 

It does not greatly excite us to learn that Florida has a 
clam bed 40 miles in length, or that most of the world’s 
soap-stone comes from Virginia; but who can fail to be 
aroused when it is realized that all this farm poverty is in 
regions of natural richness and abundance? 

California sends spinach and carrots 3,000 miles to supply 
Southeastern towns, and Christmas trees to the Carolinas, 
states which are full of green trees. Southern farmers buy 
winter rutabagas from Canada, and cabbage from elsewhere. 

California ships 589,000 cases of eggs annually to New 
York City, but the quantity shipped from the South is scarcely 
worth recording. Carloads of milk and cheese and butter are 
sent from the middle states into Southern areas disgracefully 
deficient in dairy cows. A region admirably equipped for the 
production of cheese, lists less than 6% of factories. 

Millions of dollars are expended in, importing hay and corn 
and other feed stuffs from the Western states to the Southeast. 

In contrast to the abundance of cotton and tobacco is the 
scarcity of special commodities necessary for health and vitality 
and for balancing the agricultural program of seasonal work, 
land conservation and enrichment, and seasonal stability. 

An answer to the question as to why millions of Southern 
folk working in the richest land in the world, and yet existing 
on standards close to the margin of slow starvation and 
deterioration, may be found in the deficit of dairy products, 
eggs, and vegetables. 


Are THese Marrers ANy CONCERN OF THE CHURCH ? 
\ \ JE URGE that part of our responsibility is to give lead- 


ership of codperation in all things calculated to help 
Produce a better type of American citizen. 


(Continued on page 256) 
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CHURCH MUSIC 


Rev. John W. Norris, Editor 
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OR THE FIRST TIME, to our knowledge, Church 
music will have a place in General Convention. 

Under the auspices of the commission on music of 
the diocese of Pennsylvania, and with the approval of the 
Joint Commission on Music, a booth will be conducted among 
the exhibits, and one hour each day will be given to a discus- 
sion of the subject as part of the Church training institute of 
General Convention. The institute will be conducted on four 
days from October 12th to 15th. 

Members of the Pennsylvania commission have been con- 
sidering such a program since the meeting of General Conven- 
tion in 1934. Individual members of the commission were 
frequently approached at that Convention with requests for 
information. People wished to know about suitable music; 
about means of demonstrating that music; where it might be 
purchased, and various other questions. Plans have been dis-- 
cussed since that time and the final program, which is divided 
into two parts, adopted. This program was submitted last fall 
to Bishop Hobson and received his hearty approval and encour- 
agement. Booth space has been granted by the committee on 
exhibits at Cincinnati. 

It is the plan of the commission to have in this booth a 
large, well-classified exhibit of choral and instrumental music. 
This music will be graded, so that persons interested in music 
for a small choir will find samples which they may examine and 
study. In grading the music the difficulty of accompaniment 
will be considered, since many anthems which a small choir 
might use are excluded by the inexperience of the accompanist. 
Further classification of the music will be made in accordance 
with the Church year. In addition to having the music on 
display, printed lists of the music, classified and graded, with 
the names of composers and publishers, will be on hand for 
free distribution. 

In connection with the exhibit and list of music there will 
be an exhibit of books recommended by members of the com- 
mission. This will include publications by the Joint Commis- 
sion. A bibliography of the subject has been prepared and also 
will be available without charge to those wishing it. 

The fact that the course on Church music will be given 
under the Church training institute has made it necessary to 
alter the plans of the commission in Pennsylvania. Originally 
it had been planned to obtain room to hold a series of about nine 
such lectures. Since the institute operates only four days, it is 
necessary to reduce the number of subjects. Among the subjects 
being considered for this course are: What is Good and Bad in 
Church Music and Why; Hymns and Hymn Tunes; Plain- 
song Hymns and Chants; Service Building; Anglican Chant- 
ing; The Organ in the Services of the Church. 

The financing of such a program presented no small 
obstacle. The program was presented to a number of music 
publishers and three of them are aiding the commission. They 
include ‘Vheodore Presser and Co. of Philadelphia, H. W. 
Gray Co. of New York, E. C. Schirmer, and C. C. Birchard 
Co. of Boston. Further assistance was given the commission 
by the diocesan convention last May, which voted a sum of 


$500 to aid in the work. 


+ 


Happiness is neither within us nor without us. It is the union 


of ourselves with God. —Pascal. 


On the Saxon Shore 
By the Rev. William G. Peck, S.T.D. 


AM LYING upon a stretch of grass which surmounts the 
shingle of a Sussex beach. Under the blue summer sky, 
the tide is running in, and little white-crested waves are 

whispering in the magic air. There are only two human beings 
in sight. A girl is playing with her dog a couple of hundred 
yards away, and in the distance I can see a fisherman digging 
for bait. It is a place so quiet that one might suppose the cen- 
turies have passed over it, leaving no sign. Only the changes of 
the tide and the march of the sun from horizon to horizon pro- 
claim the passing of time as hour melts into hour; and here a 
man might laze and drowse day after day, forgetting all his 
work and care. 

It was with such intention that I came here, to this ob- 
scure place, with the line of the Downs to the North, and 
Chichester Old Harbour and Selsey Bill on one hand and the 
other. They tell me it has the finest air in England, an air that 
soothes the nerves and lulls the spirit and puts you down every 
night for ten hours of unquestioning slumber. Yet somehow, 
in this place, | have been perpetually conscious of a tremendous 
business and a high significance. This calm and peaceful morn- 
ing is quick with an inner sense of mighty purpose, and I 
know that if I saunter in some lane under the stars to- 
night, I shall not escape it. Let me try to explain this thing 
that is knocking so insistently at the doors of my mind. 

I have remembered that upon this very beach, nearly fifteen 
hundred years ago, landed the heathen men who founded the 
South Saxon Kingdom. But perhaps I had better begin at 
Bosham. That indeed, is where the Bayeux tapestry begins, 
with a picture of Harold of England setting sail upon the 
fateful voyage which cast him into the hands of William of 
Normandy. But Bosham was a famous place long before that 
day. King Canute had a palace there. There he lost a loved 
daughter and buried her in the church. So, for hundreds of 
years, tradition declared; and the natives would point to 
the spot where the young princess lay. And in 1865, when the 
church was being restored, there in that same spot under the 
floor of the nave the royal coffin of stone was found, and in 
it a girl’s bones. And Bosham is a Sussex village in a tangle 
of creeks and inlets where the sea still runs, only a few miles 
from where I lie by the Saxon shore this summer morning. 
But for Bosham, the sorrow of Canute and the tragedy of 
Harold are things only of yesterday; for, a thousand years be- 
fore the Conqueror came from Normandy, the Romans had 
reached this place, and Vespasian was probably a Roman gen- 
eral at Bosham before he became emperor of the world. 

We move from the raids and realms of Saxon and Dane, 
to greater things. Seven miles away from me, along a high 
road, stands Chichester Cathedral. I was there two days ago, 
looking at the famous Bernardi pictures, the recumbent effigies 
of bygone bishops, and a score of priceless vestiges of a long 
past. But nothing moved me so deeply as the sight of the strong 
Norman nave beneath its solemn round arches; for I saw as in 
a vision that nave thronged with kneeling knights in chain 
armour. And when I went out into the sunlight, the modern 
sights and sounds seemed for the moment insubstantial. For I 
walked a little way to see a Franciscan chapel, standing un- 
spoiled, though hoary with the seasons of seven centuries. 
I found, too, an alms-house which was once a Franciscan guest- 
house, and remains today almost intact. 

The friars built these places within a few decades of the 
death of St. Francis. And with St. Francis arose the high glory 
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of the Middle Ages. The fierce forays of the sea rovers and the 
grim rigor of the Norman discipline were past, and the 
gracious dawn of a richer day had come to Sussex, as it came 
to Europe. St. Francis had arisen, ‘and around him was the 
sound of birds singing, and behind him was the break of day.” 

And other, though not lovelier, dawns have since appeared. 
The tide of life had broadened to a great flood. How astonish- 
ing this human enterprise has become! Yesterday I stood on 
this beach, watching the white sea-birds wheeling in the light, 
when a great shape loomed distantly in the blue shadows. 
As it moved nearer, its immensity was to be seen. The Nor- 
mandie, making from Southampton Water for Cherbourg! 
And today, while I have been writing these words, I have 
seen the 4 quitania beating up out of the Channel. I once sailed 
in that ship to America—and I have been trying to imagine 
what America was like when Harold of England fell dead 
upon a Sussex field. 


HAVE BEEN picturing to myself the teeming cities, the 

universities, the factories, the countless homes of men, in 
the land from which the 4 gquitania has so lately come. How 
awe-inspiring a spectacle, this growth of the Kingdom of 
Western man! How dread the multiplication of his powers, 
the enlargement of his undertaking! Yet now, as I write, 
another ship creeps stealthily up, grey and formidable; a 
British warship, her great guns visible. And her advent brings 
me to the point of all this meditation. 

The immense procession of human life represented in this 
quiet corner of England is the startling and terrifying thing 
which is assailing me, this summer morning. The generations 
of conflict, toil, hope, tragedy, laughter, and“tears! The pass- 
ing of modes and fashions, the death of vivid ambitions, the 
silence fallen upon old battlefields! The birth of new aims, 
new methods! The emergence of new questions, new answers! 
And ever the tide of life rolling in broadening flood. Ever the 
strengthening of man’s hold upon the world. But for what 
ultimate purpose? The automobiles rush across the lands 
where Saxon farmers and Danish pirates struggled. Trippers 
chatter in the streets of Chichester, the town the Romans called 
Regnum. Giant ships sail into these waters day by day, their 
voyages binding together for good or ill the mighty life of the 
modern world. But what does it mean? 

Immediately the question is asked, one remembers the reply 
of Spengler—that man’s being has no meaning beyond the 
cultural mode in which he dwells; that civilizations rise and 
fall by an iron law; and that there is nothing beyond their 
meaningless succession. But here upon this silent yet eloquent 
strip of Sussex Shore, Spengler seems hopelessly inadequate. 
For a thousand years are crying out for a common meaning! 
It cannot be found within these earthly horizons, and if civ- 
ilizations perish, it is because they have sought their significance 
within too narrow a field. If the vast surge of Western history 
comes at length to collapse and oblivion, it will not be be- 
cause mankind has no meaning and no appointed destiny, but 
because here, in the modern West, he has lost sight of the 
eternal. At the moment of his greatest strength, man is less 
certain of himself than ever. And the great grey warship steal- 
ing toward Spithead is a messenger of perils in our human 
path. 

But the Christian Faith is not to be explained away 
by Spengler. It has lived through too many civilizations— 
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through too many kaleidoscopic changes—to be buried at the 
death even of so great an era as ours. It is absorbed by no 
human culture, but it is the only thing that promises enduring 
meaning to any. It says that this age-long trafic of man 1s 
intrinsically concerned with Eternity. It says that this human 
adventure ‘upon the planet Earth is no barren, fortuitous, or 
aimless task, but that Very God of Very God has stood in our 
midst. 

That Faith was preached to Saxon heathen on this Sussex 
coast by St. Wilfred of York, ages ago. By Christian Saxons 
even King Guthrum and his Danes were at length baptized. 
The Normans built Chichester Cathedral ; and the Franciscans 
came over the seas with Christian laughter in their hearts. 
And last Sunday morning in the church of this village—a 
church whose stones have stood since Doomsday Book was 
written—a vested priest of the English communion uplifted the 
Host before an adoring company. 

Only this Faith can say what the centuries mean. If the 
modern world comes back to the Faith, it will discover a new 
and creative direction for all its mighty powers. But if it 
finally turns away, its very powers will be its executioners. 
They will escape all human direction. Unable to make of 
them a sacrament, man will become their slave, and the grey 
battleships of the world will have the last word. There will 
be the end of a long story. And out of the ruins God’s redemp- 
tion of mankind will be wrought out in other ways, and 
Christ’s Kingdom will be entered by nations yet unborn. 


EVERYDAY RELIGION 


The Secret Garden of the Soul 


VERY SOUL that is truly and richly alive has a secret 
garden of which no other holds the key. It is, if you will, 
an interior castle to which in hours of weariness, anxiety, 

or trouble we may turn, as to a reservoir of strength, and into 
which we may retire awhile for renewal and peace. 

There is a garden of the soul, also, of which the Garden 
of Gethsemane is the type—the garden or orchard at the foot 
of Mount Olivet where our Lord walks with His disciples 
and talks with them and where the brutal clash of the world 
cannot drown the music of His voice. 

This garden-spot was a favorite haunt of our Lord. It 
was said of the garden on the farther side of Kedron that 
“Jesus ofttimes resorted thither with his disciples.’’ 

And still today the true disciple is a man of the garden. 
He carries with him everywhere a breath of the pure, invig- 
orating, fragrant air that blows, like a fresh, crisp evening- 
breeze, across the secret garden of the soul’s communion with 
Christ our Lord. He is not as other men are, for he carries 
a garden in his heart, and his fellowmen take note of him 
that he has been apart awhile with Jesus. 


* %* 


“The supreme test of a full-orbed and perfectly balanced 
Christian character’ is found in its attitude toward that secret 
garden of the soul’s delight. It takes most of us a lifetime 
to learn how to use that hidden retreat,” says Mrs. E. Herman. 

Some of us will want to linger in the garden too long, 
or go to it too frequently. Some of us may be inclined to 
dwell in the garden so exclusively that its refreshing quiet 
will become an enervating narcotic. It is so delightful and 
pleasant and so much easier to shut the garden-gate and forget 
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the struggles and contentions, the burning questions and 
searching issues which confront the soul on life’s highway. 
It is easy to be sweet and gentle and kind and forgiving 
in the garden, easy to cast controversy aside and give oneself 
over to spiritual consolations and raptures. 

Our Lord went often into the garden with His disciples, 
but much the greater part of His ministry was spent, not in 
the garden, but on the highway, in the market-place, in the 
towns and homes. He did not intend His Gospel to be an 
esoteric, delicate possession. Rather He boldly proclaimed 
it in the open air, where men were free to question and oppose, 
sneer and revile. He had and He has no use for a discipleship 
that is of the garden only. “In His eyes of flame no fervor 
of cloistered devotion can atone for a refusal to bear the 
cross in the world of business and public duty,” declares Mrs. 
Herman. 

* * * 

While there is danger for some of us in wanting to linger 
too long in the garden, finding it a consoling escape from the 
stress of the world and living, I think the danger for the ma- 
jority of us is that we are all too prone to neglect this quiet 
place. 

To walk with God in the garden in the cool of day seems 
to many a misuse or a waste of time when there is so much 
to do. Indeed, it is always sweltering high noon for most of us. 
We race and rush and toil and pant, and work feverishly 
beyond our strength to burn out and die too soon. Social and 
business activities clutter up our days and consume our strength 
In the words of Wordsworth’s sonnet: 


“The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.” 

Perhaps some of us have never found a garden, because our 
lives have become too cluttered up with trivial and inconse- 
quential things and doings. If so, we must find the garden, 
our garden, and make more use of it, for without the garden, 
properly used, we cannot live, not just richly and well, but 
at all. 

* * * 

If we but knew the things that belong to our peace, we 
certainly would not neglect the secret garden of the soul, but 
instead more frequently than we do we would enter it and 
linger there awhile, seeking more intimately to know Him 
who is our Saviour and Lord and Master whom we shall find 


walking there. 
eae yee eS 


BENEATH A CHURCH WINDOW 


HAVE felt healing hands reach out 

From stained glass window’s square of gold, 
Across. the altar and bowed heads 
To warm my heart grown lonely, cold. 


My being fills with psalm the while 
The Master’s touch comes quietly, 
Beyond the breath of centuries 

Of strife and loss of faiths, to me. 


The light from holy glass pours down 
To corners too long steeped in night; 
And hope I had not dreamed can rise 
To heights, drawn by that living light. 


The Hands beyond the gold are firm, 
Yet tender—he who would atone 
Beneath this window may then go 
Far streets—yet never walk alone! 
E. Harriett Don.evy. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Edited By 


Elizabeth McCracken 


Problem Papers 


Why BELIEVE IN Gop? By Sister Hilary, CSM. 
Wuart ts Gop Like? By the Rev. M. B. Stewart, D.D. 
How Can I Betirve? By Prof. W. P. Sears, Jr., Ph.D. 
Wuart Apout Jesus? By the Rev. W. N. Pittenger. 
How Coutp a Man BE Gop? By the Rev. M. B. Stewart, D.D. 
Does Your Lire Marrer? By the Rev. W. S. Chalmers, OHC. 
Baer 1s CuRISTIAN SocioLocy? By the Rey. Joseph. F. Fletcher, 
eS MepitatTion? By the Rev. Mother Mary Theodora, 
Wuy Conression? By the Rev. Karl Tiedemann, OHC. 

Holy Cross Press, West Park, N. Y. 10 cts. each. 


T IS NOT easy to pass on to others the reasons through which 

one comes to his own beliefs. There are many roads to faith, 
many ways of finding God. For some, like the late Paul Elmer 
More, there is the approach through pure reason. Some, like 
George Romanes, discover that the heart and the will must join 
with reason, yet remain jealous of their intellectual integrity and 
reach decision only after the hard experiences of life clear away 
their “fog of perplexity.” There is, of course, the approach through 
beauty; there is again the faith which springs from the challenge 
of the world’s need; there is the way of love; the way of fellow- 
ship; best of all, the discovery of God in Christ. 

These nine studies are the first instalment of a series of 20 
or more pamphlets which attempt to face the problems of faith 
as felt by the average man. They answer such questions as these: 
Why believe in God? How can I believe? What is God like? What 
about Jesus? How could a man be God? Does your life matter? 
What is Christian sociology? What is meditation? Why confes- 
sion? 

They are not equally effective. One or two of them are too 
long and too philosophical. We should be grateful, however, for 
some of them and await with interest the papers promised for 
the future; they will deal with such problems as religion and 
science, sin, suffering, the Church, the Episcopal Church, church- 
going, Catholicism, marriage and divorce, etc. 

In every Christian apologetic such as this, it is an absolute 
prerequisite that the writer should have clearly in mind the type 
of person for whom he writes. Is it the Christian believer who 
is more or less puzzled though still believing? Is it the “man in 
the street’ who doubts without knowing exactly what his doubts 
are? Is it the sophisticated agnostic who is at bottom afraid to 
make the surrender which any belief demands? Is it the student 
in college who is suddenly thrust into an atmosphere which kills 
his simple home-bred religious ideas and has as yet given him 
nothing in their stead? Is it the business or professional man who 
holds back from allegiance out of sheer honesty—he cannot see 
how the Christian ideals will ever work in a rough world like 
ours? Is it the man who has had hard knocks and cannot easily 
believe that the scene upon which he looks reveals the working 
of a God of love? As one reads these booklets, one wonders 
whether the writers were quite sure as to the type of reader they 
would convince and convict. 

Similarly, one may charitably question the style and manner 
of presentation. Papers like these should be short—Sister Hilary 
takes 40 pages of solid type to tell why she believes in God. Pro- 
fessor Marshall Stewart takes 36 to show what God is like and 
30 to explain why he considers the Incarnation possible. When 
he has finished, it is doubtful whether the ordinary reader would 
have found a clear definition of the doctrine he defends. Both 
are ponderous in style—Sister Hilary has single sentences of 80 
and more words; Dr. Stewart is often quite technical in his 
language. Fr. Chalmers, Fr. Pittenger, and Mr. Sears are more 
direct, simple, and effective. They meet another requirement for 
such apologia; they go straight to the point, at once; they succeed 
in interesting the reader. i d 

To repeat: it is not easy satisfactorily to explain why one 
believes. It is especially difficult to put the explanation into plain 
language, free from technicalities. (The authors of Radio Talks 


on Religion were sometimes quite ponderous, and the English and 
Scotch professors who answered questions asked by young lads 
in a boys’ club had to have a glossary of 60 or 70 words to help 
the boys to discover “what it was all about’). Sometimes the 
present reviewer wishes that every clergyman, in particular every 
college professor or theological teacher, could take a course in 
journalism before ordination and perhaps polish off with a year 
on a Hearst newspaper by way of “clinical experience.” 
Cuar_es Fiske. 
Pera de. Ge, 


A Chapter in 18th Century Church History 


THOMAS SHERLOCK: 1678-1761. Bishop of Bangor 1728; of Sal- 
isbury 1734; of London 1748. By Edward Carpenter, M.A. 
Published for the Church Historical Society. SPCK. Imported 
by Macmillan. Pp. xiii-335. $5.50. 


HE STORY of the life of Thomas Sherlock necessarily 

involves the background of 18th century ecclesiastical history. 
The Bishop, although himself better than the typical clergy of 
his period, was nevertheless a pluralist, despite his able “Charge 
Against Nonresidence,” delivered in 1759. He succeeded his dis- 
tinguished father to the mastership of the Temple when he was 
only 26 years old, held the post for 50 years, and only resigned 
it under pressure after he had become Bishop of London. He had 
refused in succession the dignities of Archbishop of York and of 
Canterbury, and accepted the bishopric of London, when too 
infirm to administer the diocese because he ‘‘was ashamed to 
refuse offer after offer.” During the years of his early manhood 
he had done his duty as he saw it in his various charges. He had 
been an able controversialist and was involved in many of the 
political and ecclesiastical disputes of the day. The problems are 
for the most part forgotten and the issues dead, yet the recounting 
of them in detail is of historical value. 

The relation of Bishop Sherlock to the Church in the Colonies 
is of special interest to American readers. He began by endeavor- 
ing to secure for them a resident bench of bishops, but was 
balked by the government; whereupon he adopted a policy of 
inaction that necessarily weakened the Church in this country. 
The Bishop, unwilling to assume the heavy charge of “planta- 
tion” affairs, would not take out the required patent from the 
King to legalize his jurisdiction. The result was that he had no 
authority himself to appoint a resident bishop after his efforts 
to secure bishops by other means had failed. The author gives an 
account of Bishop Sherlock’s relations with the Church of the 
Colonies in detail and discusses the probable motive for his con- 
duct, which gradually became responsible for a state of well- 
nigh anarchy in its ecclesiastical discipline. The conclusion is that 
“age and bad health probably made him resolute in this policy of 
inactivity which he would not have tolerated in his younger days” 


(p. 230). MorHer Mary Maupet, CSM. 
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A Bare and Almost Ugly Philosophy of Religion 


Tue PuivosopHy or Reticion. By Emil Brunner. Scribners. 
Pp. x-194. $2.25. 


HE AMERICAN reading public has been showered with’ 
books by Dr. Brunner recently. These have included his 
brief study of the Christian faith, his large volume on ethics, 
The Divine Imperative, some essays on Christian faith and philo- 
sophical problems, and now this small book on the philosophy of 
religion “from the standpoint of Protestant theology.” Since 
Brunner is far and away the most lucid of the dialectical theolo- 
gians, it is useful to have his works translated into English and 
thus made available to thinkers in Great Britain and America. 
As one might expect, the position taken in this book is similar 

to that in his other works, especially in his long essay on the 
person of Christ, The Mediator. The philosophy of religion is a 
futile enterprise, ending only in question-marks and dilemmas, 
until Christian faith, interpreted on the lines of Luther and 
Calvin, is brought into the picture. Then there can be a discus- 
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sion of the relation of revelation, so understood, to reason and 
the problems which are raised thereby. 

It would be unnecessary to go over the ground once again, 
for it is an old story to those who have read any of the dialectic 
theology. We can be grateful that Brunner finds some traces of 
God in the natural world, here departing from Barth with his 
emphatic “Nein” to a natural theology. But the dismissal of all 
the efforts of all the philosophers and thinkers who do not share 
the Christian faith as futile even when suggestive rouses one now 
and again to a not unjustified annoyance. And when Brunner 
discusses Christianity and other religions, one sees that despite all 
his efforts, he is still in the tradition of Ritschl and Herrmann 
with their claim that God is known only through Christ, even 
though they interpreted Christ differently from Dr. Brunner. 

Coming to such a book from a reading of Gilson on Christian 
philosophy and Karrer on Catholicism and the world religions, 
one is depressed by the narrowness (even if one is also impressed 
by the clarity) of the contemporary continental Protestant theol- 
ogy. The wide cosmic sweep of Catholic theology, with its doctrine 
of the Eternal Word whose presence and activity is found in 
every range of life and in every religion, and whose supremely 
intensive and definitive presence and activity has been brought 
to bear upon men through the man Jesus in the richness of His 
human life and teaching, His death, and His renewed presence 
and power among men, with a continuing process of salvation 
through His Church-Body, into which all other divine disclosures 
can be taken and find generous recognition and yet critical judg- 
ment—all of this is totally lacking in Brunner, and as a result 
his philosophy of religion is bare and almost ugly. 

We will grant that no adequate philosophy can be constructed 
without taking into account the Christian fact and its profound 
meaning—indeed, that is the real significance of the claim for 
“Special” revelation, if the old terms are to be used; but surely 
the whole point of that fact and its meaning is (in words once 
used by Bishop Arthur Chandler) that it is in some deep sense 
expressive of and in harmony with the rich Reality from which 
it emerges. W. NorMAN PITTENGER. 
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Mystery Writers Study Real Crimes 
Tue Anatomy or Mourper. Macmillan. $2.50. 


N THIS BOOK a group of noted mystery story writers turn 

their talents to the study of genuine crimes, among which 
only the Landru case will be familiar to most American readers, 
although the case of Constance Kent had some notoriety on this 
side of the Atlantic. But was the Landru case worth including? 
To this day we know nothing of how his murders were accom- 
plished and next to nothing about the man himself; about all that 
Mr, Punshon can tell us is that he “could smile and smile and 
be a villain”; something that we knew already. Mr. Rhode’s 
psychological analysis of poor Constance Kent hardly goes deep 
enough but he justly scores the incredibly awful detective routine 
of the period. No less a specialist than Miss Sayers tells the sordid 
story of the murder of Julia Wallace and does it superbly, while 
for pure detection Mr. Croft’s step-by-step piecing together of 
the evidence in an obscure crime in New Zealand is fully worthy 
of Chief Inspector French. Otherwise Miss Helen Simpson tells 
of an Australian crime that might equally well have happened 
anywhere else; Miss Margaret Cole describes the case of Ade- 
laide Barrett, and Mr. Iles the stupid Rattenbury case. 18, 
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Charming Letters About Charming People by a 
Charming Woman 


THE Lerters or Mrs. Henry Apams. Edited by Ward Thoron. 
Little, Brown. Pp. xv-587. $5.00. 


HIS is a belated notice of a book which has charmed many 

a reader and will charm many more. There never was a 
family about whom so much has been written as about “The 
Adams Family’—and never a family who have written so much 
about themselves. John Adams began it, and his letters and 
diaries lay his soul quite bare to public gaze. John Cuincy kept 
up the good work, in sure confidence that everything he did or 
said was worthy of permanent record. Others continued to make 
the ancient customs prevail, till we come to Henry Adams and 
his Education. i 


The women of the family have never been behind in the good 


The Living Church 


work; so that now we have these letters of one of the brightest 
wittiest, most vivacious women of her day, with a laghtness 0! 
touch quite unapproached in recent informal records. 

Here are charming letters about charming people, by a charm. 
ing woman. She was interested in everything, from dogs tc 
politics. She had her likes and dislikes, and in private expressec 
herself freely—and delightfully. She found Browning a bore 
Dining at the White House, she found President and Mrs. Haye: 
not only advocating (and practising) total abstention from spir- 
itous liquors, but actually removing temptation by not serving 
wines at diplomatic dinners! The ‘““Potomac” water she drank at 
table, she declared, kept her sick in bed two days! 

A really delightful book is this collection of letters from a 
woman who shared with her husband a life among the great and 
the near-great, in the scintilating company of some of the latter 
who were not, after all, as important as they felt themselves 
to be. CHARLES FISKE. 

ae 


A Miracle of Condensation 


Tue Roman Primacy To A. D. 461. By B. J. Kidd, D.D. SPCK. 
Imported by Macmillan. Pp. ix-159. $1.75. 


ITHIN a small compass Dr. Kidd has given a detailed 

summary of the evidence concerning the Roman primacy 
down to the death of Leo the Great. “It was for St. Leo—a 
Roman of the Romans—to establish the primacy of the Roman see 
and to provide it with a theory, or dogmatic basis, which has 
been held with little modification until embodied in the Vatican 
definition of 1870” (p. 117). Every important incident or state- 
ment in the consecutive story is carefully documented. Small as 
the book is, it is a monument of learning and of scholarly impar- 
tiality. Each case in which the evidence is doubtful or disputed is 
honestly noted. The gradual development is shown of the claims 
from the original “primacy, not of the episcopate, but of the 
Church” to the assertion that the Pope of Rome alone has a 
right to the title of Vicar of Christ. Dr. Kidd gives his own judg- 
ment and conclusion as follows: ‘““We must therefore reject the 
claim to a primacy of jurisdiction, so far as it depends for its 
support on the evidence of the New Testament and the Fathers. 
Neither can the perpetuation of a primacy of this sort in Peter 
and his successors be sustained. . . . Peter, that is, was never 
bishop of Rome. He had no successors in that see. And no bishop 
of Rome succeeded to his prerogatives. Finally, as to the nature 
of the Roman primacy, it was a primacy of leadership: more than 
a primacy of honour, though less than a primacy of jurisdiction: 
and the bishop of Rome, as occupant of the first Apostolic See in 
Christendom, derives from St. Peter and St. Paul, the twin 
founders, in the sense of organizers, of the church in Rome, that 
preéminence which has been accorded to him everywhere, always 
and by all, and is still generally recognized as his” (p. 155). . 

MorHer Mary Maupe, CSM. 
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The Call of the Southlands 
(Continued from page 252) 


If it is true that the Southeast lags in farm ownership, in 
balanced animal and plant production, in balanced plant crops, 
enrichment of land and increasing of values; if it lags in the 
production of adequate home-grown feeds, in efficient cultiva- 
tion and fencing; lacking in well-planned fields and forest 
areas, and in adequate housing for animals and tools; if farm 
management and accounting is being neglected, if the area 
lags in preparation of commodities for market, and is apa- 
thetic concerning the enrichment of farm life when measured 
by the type of housing, and by household equipment, can tle 
Church stand by and do nothing? Are we not out brother’s 
keeper? 

Since the physical and human resources for the raising of 
standards in all of these things are available and since most of 
the crudities and deficiencies are due to rural and pioneer 
heritage, the future of our rural neighbors is not without hope. 


(To be concluded next week) 


NEWS OF THE CHURCH 


Edinburgh Approves 
World Council Plan 


World Conference on Faith and 
Order Supports Formation of New 
Body, Stresses Need of Union 


DINBURGH, SCOTLAND—A plan for a 


World Council of Churches, origi- | 
nally proposed at the Conference on | 


Life and Work at Oxford, England, was 


adopted with several modifications by the | 


World Conference on Faith and Order, 
which concluded its sessions here last week. 

Before it is effective, the proposal as 
advanced by the conference must be ap- 
proved by the various Churches repre- 
sented at the conference, which included 
official delegates from almost all the non- 


Roman Trinitarian Churches of the world. | 
A notable exception was the Evangelical | 


Church of Germany, which had appointed 
a delegation but was refused permission 
to participate by the National Socialist 
government. 

It was stressed that the World Coun- 
cil was not to be in any sense a union of 
the participating communions, but a fed- 
eration for the purposes of reviewing the 
efforts of reunion movements and further- 
ing codperation among these movements 
and the Christian Churches. 

A number of [Interchurch Organiza- 
tions are to be represented on the World 
Council, such as the International Mission- 
ary Council, the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship Through the Churches, 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
the YWCA, and the YMCA. 


EXPRESS DESIRE FOR UNION 


In closing, the conference unanimously 
approved a statement expressing a desire 
for reunion, which declared, “We humbly 
acknowledge that our divisions are con- 
trary to the will of Christ, and we pray 
God for unity.” 

The statement, presented by Dr. Rob- 
ert Ashworth, American Northern Baptist, 
admitted that attempts to find doctrinal 
agreement had largely met with failure, 
but stressed that all held a common faith 
in Jesus Christ. It added: 


“We are thankful that, during recent 
years, we have been drawn together, preju- 
dices have been overcome, misunderstandings 
removed, and real, if limited progress has 
been made toward our goal of a common 
mind.” 


Dr. Angus Dun of the American Epis- 
copal Church presented a report on the 
ministry at the final session, which drew 
criticism from the Bishop of Gloucester, 
another Anglican. The Bishop regretted 
that Dr. Dun’s report failed to say that 
each Church, while maintaining the valid- 
ity of its own sacraments, did not condemn 


(Continued on page 258) 


© Edinburgh Picture News. 
FAR AND NEAR EAST 


Bishop Sasaki (Anglican) of Mid-Japan and 
His Holiness Moran Mar Basilius Geebarghese 
II, Catholicos of the East, at the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order. 


Assurance is Given that Franco 
Will Extend Religious Liberty 


Lonnon (NCJC)—Complete tolera- 
tron of religious practice and education is 
to be extended to Protestants in Spain as 
and when General Franco can make this 
regulation effective, is an assurance given 
categorically to a member of Parliament 
by an unimpeachable source in the Franco 
government. This assurance was revealed 
in a letter to the Times by Archibald Ram- 
say, of the House of Commons, who states 
that he made direct inquiries to the Franco 
government. 

Mr. Ramsay was informed that the 
Protestant school and church in Salamanca, 
in Nationalist territory, have been handed 
back to Protestant hands and complete lib- 
erty of action extended to the Protestants 


in charge. 


Dr. Francis Wei to Speak 
at Triennial Mass Meeting 


Cincinnati—President Francis C. 
M. Wei, Ph.D., of Hwa Chung (Cen- 
tral China) college, Wuchang, has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the General 
Convention committee to attend the 52d 
triennial and to make one of the ad- 
dresses at the Forward Movement mass 
meeting on October 14th. After General 
Convention he will remain in this coun- 
trv until March in the interests princi- 
pally of Hwa Chung College. He has 
also consented to make a number of 
speaking engagements for the Forward 
Movement Commission. 


oy) 


“Missionaries Safe” 
is Shanghai Report 


Workers on Way to Field Cabled 
to Debark Enroute; Six Women 
Leave Danger Zone 


_ Shanghai—At latest reports, no mis- 
sionaries of the Episcopal Church in China 
have been killed or injured in the hostilities 
between the Japanese and Chinese forces. 
According to Mr. Gilmore, assistant treas- 
urer at Shanghai, a number of missionary 
workers have been evacuated to Manila 
from the danger zone. They are the fol- 
lowing: Miss Rachel Walker, teacher at 
St. Mary’s, Shanghai; Miss Sarah Reid, 
secretary to Bishop Graves; Miss Florence 
Moore, teacher at St. Faith’s, Yangchow; 
Mrs. Perry, wife of Charles Perry, St. 
John’s University; Miss Nettie Coles, Mrs. 
Perry’s sister; and Mrs. B. L. Ancell, 
widow of Dr. H. L. Ancell. 


Kuling, China—Bishop Roots of Han- 
kow reports that the missionaries here are 
safe. Several of the Hankow staff are ma- 
rooned outside of Central China. He 
approves of the return of the Rev. Robert 
E. Wood of St. Michael’s, Wuchang, and 
the departure of the Rev. Charles Higgins, 
a new missionary now on the Pacific. 
Bishop Roots expresses the belief that 
“the whole staff will be needed for emer- 
gency work as well as the regular work.” 


EW YoORK—‘‘Missionaries safe’— 
N This reassuring message by cable 

from Shanghai on August 16th re- 
lieved apprehension at Church Missions 
House when newspaper headlines told of 
the renewal of warfare in the Shanghai 
region and of the death of many and the 
serious injury to hundreds in the midst of 
the foreign concession. 

The cable reached Dr. Wood and 
prompted the immediate issuance of bulle- 
tins from the Department of Foreign Mis-: 
sions first to relatives and friends of the 
missionary establishment and to the press. 
The outbreak in Shanghai fortunately came 
when most of the missionary staff begin- 
ning with Bishop Graves were on vacation 
and far removed from the immediate center 
of hostilities. 

On advice from Shanghai, members of 
the China staff enroute to the field were 
instructed by cable to debark at Yoko- 
hama or Hongkong until further notice. 
In two instances missionaries on eve of 
departure were asked to remain in San 
Francisco. 

These three groups included the fol- 
lowing missionaries: 

To debork at Yokohama: (9n the S. S. Empress 
of Canada) Prof. and Mrs. John A. Ely, Beverley 
Causey, a new appointee for St. John’s University, 


Miss Lauretta Hamilton, a new appointee for 
Kuling School; (on the S. S. President Grant) 


(Continued on page 260) 


Edinburgh Approves 
World Council Plan 
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Continued from page 25/ 


those of others. The report was neverthe- 
less adopted by acclamation. ’ 

The Bishop of Gloucester also figured 
largely in the discussion of the proposal for 
a World Council of Churches. He con- 
demned the idea vigorously, asserting that 
it might be “a cause, rather than a pre- 
vention, of war.” Dr. Headlam said that 
the resolutions passed by the individual 
Christian Churches on political and social 
matters often seemed “inexperienced and 
ill-considered.” He suggested that such res- 
olutions, passed by a World Council, 
might lead to ill-feeling between nations. 


DRAMATIC VALUE 


Dr. William Adams Brown, American 
Presbyterian, took sharp issue with the 
Bishop. He stressed the dramatic value of 
such a Council. 


“T regard the formation of the Council 
as a matter of life and death,” he said. “It 
is the one thing we have got that will appeal 
to the imagination of simple people, and that 
the ordinary layman can understand.” 


The Rev. Dr. W. L. Sperry, American 
Congregationalist, presented the report on 
The Church’s Unity in Life and Worship. 
Under the heading, Obstacles to Unity, 
the report said: 


“We find that the obstacles most difficult | 


to overcome consist of the elements of faith 
and order combined, as when some form of 
Church government or worship is considered 
part of the faith.” 


One of the conference reports said that 
a common ministry was regarded as the 
vital step in a united Church. 


SEE WAR ON CHRISTIANITY 
EpinsurcH (NCJC)—Anti-religious 
movements of today are directed not against 
“clericalism” or “ecclesiasticism’” but 
against Christianity, the World Confer- 


ence on Faith and Order declared, August 
5th, in a statement on the Church’s Wit- 
ness in the World Today. 

The statement cites a number of fac- 
tors which contribute to the difficulties in 
the way of the Church’s mission, most 
notably the disintegration of established in- 
stitutions, customs, and ideas; the rise of 
racialism and nationalism; the rise of to- 
talitarianism; economic distress and the 
threat of war. 


PERSECUTION WIDESPREAD 


“It is fundamentally about Christian- 
ity that men are today fighting,” the state- 
ment declares. As proof that the Church is 
at the heart of the world’s struggle, it 
points to the widespread persecution, the 
invasion of freedom, and the inhibition of 
witness now suffered by the Church in 
many countries. 

The statement warns against racialism 
and nationalism, and urges the strengthen- 
ing of the religious community, for the 
good of religion, and for its protection 
against the growing power of totalitarian 
states. Some of the delegates from Ger- 
many formally protested the statement’s 
condemnation of totalitarianism. 


ALL MEMBERS CHURCH APPOINTEES 


One hundred communions from 50 
countries were represented by 400 dele- 
gates. In distinction from the Oxford Con- 
ference on Church, Community, and 
State, which adjourned recently, this is a 
strictly delegated body, all members being 
actual appointees of their Churches. 


BIRTH OF MOVEMENT RECALLED 


The place of meeting was the assembly 
hall of Edinburgh University which was 
the scene of the historic world missionary 
conference in 1910 where Bishop Brent, of 
the United States, conceived the idea which 
initiated this movement for Christian unity 
which has gathered force in the succeeding 
years. A number of those who gathered at 
the first World Conference at Lausanne in 
1927 are here today, but most of the mem- 
bers are new, a large proportion of them 
young men or men in the prime of life. 
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GENERAL SESSION OF EDINBURGH CONFERENCE 
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BISHOP HEARD 


Negro Bishop is Refused 
Accommodations at Hotel 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND—Race preju- 
dice was brought to the attention of the 
Edinburgh Conference when Bishop Heard 
of the African Methodist Church in the 
United States was refused accommodations 
in an Edinburgh hotel. The Archbishop of 
York and the Most Rev. Arthur Johr 
MacLean, primus of the Episcopal Churct 
in Scotland, immediately offered the Meth: 
odist Bishop, oldest delegate at the con- 
ference, the hospitality of their respective 
residences. Bishop Heard, however, de- 
clined the invitations with thanks, saying 
that he had found quarters at another 
Edinburgh hotel. 

The manager of the hotel which re- 
fused the Bishop accommodations explained 
that he, personally, and his staff had ne 
objection to the Bishop’s presence, but 
feared loss of trade from their most lucra- 
tive clientele——American tourists. 
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Clement Moore Church Under Repair 


New YorK—St. Peter’s Church, in the 
Chelsea district of the city, is undertaking 
an ambitious program of repairs. The work 
is to be entirely completed during the sum- 
mer. The heating plant and the lighting 
system of both church and parish house 
are being made automatic. The equipment 
of the parish is being replaced. In addition 
to new painting and decorating, the origi- 
nal decorations of the walls and ceiling of 
the nave are being restored. This program 
will cost $10,000, which is in hand for the 
purpose. 

St. Peter’s is known as the “Christma: 
Church,” because of its close connectior 
with Clement C. Moore, author of 4 Visi: 
from St. Nicholas, who was one of it: 
wardens. The church recently celebratec 
its centenary. 


August 28, 1937 


Rev. Alfred Newbery 
Heart Attack Victim 


Rector of Advent, Boston, Dies 
Suddenly at Newcastle, N. H.; 
Led in Social Work 


oston—The Rev. Alfted Newbery, 

B rector of the Church of the Advent, 

Boston, died suddenly of a heart at- 

tack, August 17th, at Newcastle, N. H., 

where he and his family had: gone to spend 
the month of August. 

Fr. Newbery was apparently in good 
health and the heart attack came without 
warning as he was walking from the beach 
to the hotel where he and his family were 
living. 

The funeral was held at Grace Church, 
Newark, on August 20th. At the same hour 
a requiem Mass was said at the Church of 
the Advent, Boston. 

Fr. Newbery assumed his duties as 
rector of the Advent on May Ist, after 
having served ten years as rector of the 
Church of the Atonement, Chicago. Earlier 
in his career he did notable service in the 
national Social Service Department of the 


Church. 


WORKED IN CHINA 


He was born in New York in 1891, 
the son of Alfred David and Lillian Stevens 
Newbery. He attended St. Paul’s prepar- 
atory school, Garden City, L. I., and 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from Amherst in 1913. After graduating 
from Amherst he spent several years teach- 
ing in Mahan school for boys in Yang- 
chow, China. Upon his return to America 
he was in the Department of Social Serv- 
ice of the National Council until he entered 
the ministry. He was ordained deacon in 
1925 and advanced to the priesthood in 
1926 by Bishop Stearley. 

His first pastoral duties were at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Chicago, where 
he was assistant until he was called to the 
Church of the Atonement, Chicago, in 
May, 1927. 

Besides his wife, Helen Edwards New- 
bery, and three children, Anne, 14, Charles, 
9, and Elizabeth, 4, he leaves his mother, 
Mrs. Lillian Stevens Newbery, and two 
sisters. 


Cuicaco—The many friends and as- 
sociates of the Rev. Alfred Newbery, 
until recently rector of the Church of the 
Atonement, Chicago, were shocked to learn 
of his sudden death. Memorial services 
were held at the Church of the Atone- 
ment August 2Ist, with a requiem Mass. 

Fr. Newbery was best known for his 
work in social service fields in Chicago. He 
was an officer for several years in the 
Chicago council of social agencies, presi- 
dent of the joint service bureau of child 
caring agencies, vice-president of the 
Church Mission of Help and active in the 
diocesan department of social service. He 
was much in demand as a speaker and lec- 
turer on psychiatry and psychology. 

While rector of the Church of the 
Atonement, Fr. Newbery received the dis- 


Nassau Police Recover 
Valuable 


New YorK—Several valuable pieces 
of Church silverware have been re- 
ported recovered by the lost property 
department of the Nassau county police. 
The articles, a chalice, baptismal bowl, 
bread box, cruet tray, and paten, are 
engraved with the names George H. 
Button, George W. Funk, and Rebecca 
Talbot Twells. 

Black Starr and Frost-Gorham, Inc., 
whom the Nassau police informed of 
their findings, believe that these articles 
were stolen and that they are undoubt- 
edly of great sentimental value to some 
parish. 


Silverware 


tinguished service cross from Bishop 
Stewart for outstanding work in the dio- 
cese. He was dean of the Chicago deputa- 
tion to the 1937 General Convention but 
upon removal to Boston relinquished his 
place on the deputation. He was a deputy 
to the 1934 Convention. 

2 


Seven Friars Professed 


at Franciscan Monastery 


Mount Sinat, N. Y.—On August 
15th seven friars were professed at Little 
Portion Monastery here. The friars of the 
Order of Poor Brethren of St. Francis 
make annual vows for three years and then 
perpetual vows, except in the case of lay- 
men who do not profess perpetual vows 
until they reach the age of 30. 

The professions were as follows: Fr. 
Martin to perpetual vows; Brother Leo 
to fourth annual vows; Brother Paschal 
to second annual vows; and Fr. Paui, 
Brothers Giles, Dominic, and Juniper to 
first annual vows. 

On August 22d Gordon Newcombe is 
to be clothed in the habit as Novice 
Michael. 

The monastery which the Order of St. 
Francis is building is near completion. ‘The 
new chapel is in use and has been pre- 
sented with a permanent marble high 
Altar in memory of Charles Cammann, a 
benefactor of the Order who died last 
Christmas Day. 


——_@——_ 


Improvement of Oregon Church 
Property Continues Steadily 


PorTLAND, Ore.—A number of Oregon 
churches have recently improved their 
property or are planning to do so. St. 
Luke’s mission, Grants Pass, has reshin- 
gled and repainted the church and pur- 
chased a new bulletin board. Trinity 
Church, Ashland, completed extensive re- 
pairs on church, parish house, and vicarage. 

St. John’s, Milwaukie, is planning to 
install a new Altar and other chancel fur- 
nishings. St. John’s mission, Toledo, has 
torn down its old church building and is 
well along with the construction of a new 
combination church and parish house. St. 
Michael and All Angels’ Church, Port- 
land, which was admitted as a parish at the 
last diocesan convention, has launched a 
campaign for funds to build an adequate 
parish house. 


ASS) 


English Bishop to 
Visit U. S. Churches 


American Church Union to Sponsor 
Tour by Bishop Blunt; to Attend 
General Convention 


By Bernarp Ippincs BELL 


ROVIDENCE, R. I.—Following imme- 
Pics on a trip which will take him 

across Canada, from coast to coast, 
speaking under the auspices of the Cana- 
dian Church Union, on The Eternal 
Church in the World Today, the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. A. W. F. Blunt, Lord Bishop of Brad- 
ford, will spend three weeks visiting the 
Church in the United States under the 
auspices of the American Church Union. 

He will preach at the Cathedral of 
Chicago, Evanston, the morning of Octo- 
ber 3d, and address the Chicago Sunday 
evening club in Orchestra Hall that night; 
attend the opening service of General Con- 
vention in Cincinnati; preach in New York 
on October 10th, in the morning at the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin and in the 
afternoon at the cathedral; conduct a con- 
ference at the College of Preachers in 
Washington; preach at the National Ca- 
thedral in Washington at the choral Eu- 
charist the morning of October 17th; and 
that night deliver a public lecture in St. 
Clement’s Church, Philadelphia. 

Bishop Blunt, who is 58 years of age, 
took a Double First degree at Oxford, 
where he also won his college colors in 
cricket and tennis and his university colors 
in Rugby football. He has been an edu- 
cator most of his life, but for 14 years he 
was vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, one 
of the great parishes in the midlands. He 
has been a bishop for six years. 

Blunt by name, he is also blunt by na- 
ture, probably the most outspoken prelate 
in the British Isles. He lives very simply, 
refusing to dwell in a palace. He wears 
gaiters only when he cannot with decency 
discard them. He hates all snobs, partic- 
ularly ecclesiastical ones. He is “Left” in 
politics, but will have nothing to do with 
Communism. He makes friends and holds 
them, chiefly among men who do things 
and make things. Yet he is without doubt 
a very competent scholar, has written 13 
books, and is in great demand for retreats, 
in which his kindness is as remarkable as 
his vigorous courage. 

He is definitely and without compro- 
mise an Anglo-Catholic, although he will 
have nothing to do with those of that school 
who are too proud to associate with their 
Protestant brethren. Finally, it will be re- 
called that it was Dr. Blunt’s criticism of 
King Edward VIII’s irreligion that pre- 
cipitated the constitutional crisis that de- 
posed that same Edward last January. 


po eh ee, 
New Rectory at Amherst, Va. 


AmHEeERST, Va.—On August 9th the 
Rey. John S. Wellford, rector of Lexing- 
ton parish, and his family, moved into the 
new rectory built by the congregation. The 
Rev. Mr. Wellford assumed rectorship of 
the parish on February Ist of this year. 
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“Missionaries Safe” 
is Shanghai Report 
Continued from page 257 -—— 


Miss Elizabeth Slusser, a new appointee for St. 
Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, Robert Ames, a new ap- 
pointee for St. John’s University, Shanghai ; (on the 
Chastine Maersk) the Rev. Charles Higgins, a 
new appointee for diocese of Hankow. 

To debark at Hongkong, the Rev. and Mrs. 


Henri Pickens, enroute to Anking by way of 
Europe. 

Departure deferred, Donald Roberts and fam- 
ily, Mr. and Mrs. David G. Poston. 


DR. WOOD DESCRIBES AREA 


In view of the increasingly alarming 
circumstances which prevail at Shanghai, 


eT 


Tokyo—The China party on the S. S. 
“Empress of Canada,” consisting of Prof. 
John Ely and his wife; Beverley Causey, 
a new appointee for St. John’s University; 
and Miss Laureta Hamilton, school nurse 
for Kuling American School, debarked on 
August 21st at Yokohama. 


Dr. Wood was asked to describe the work 
of the Episcopal Church which may be 
adversely threatened. In response he made 
the following statement: 


“Our Church has work in practically all 
sections of the city. If you began the round 
of Shanghai in the Hongkew district of the 
international center you would be in that 
part of the city where Christian mission work 
began at a time when the residence of for- 
eigners was not desired in the so-called 
native city, a mile and a half to the south. 
In 1845 the Church of Our Saviour was es- 
tablished as a poorly equipped and rather 
unpromising mission. Today it is one of the 
five self-supporting congregations of the 
Church in Shanghai, with a fine building of 
its own, and a diversified parish organization. 


HOSPITAL IN DANGER ZONE 


“On Seward road, a busy thoroughfare, 
stands St. Luke’s Hospital for men and boys. 
Its patients come from many parts of the 
city with scores of emergency cases every 
month from the Yangtse Poo district with 
its many factories and mills. One of the strik- 
ing sights of the day in Hongkew is the 
afternoon dispensary with an average of 
300 or more patients with all sorts of ills to 
be cared for by Chinese orderlies and men 
nurses under the direction of the American 
staff. As Hongkew has been greatly disturbed 
because of the large number of Japanese res- 
idents, the work of the hospitals has been 
transferred temporarily to the buildings of 
St. John’s University, five miles to the west. 
The university will not begin its autumn 
session until mid-September. 

“In Hongkew also is the business office 
of the mission. That has followed the hos- 
pital to St. John’s. 

“Tn the Chapei district, just to the west 
of Hongkew, is St. Paul’s Church, also self- 
supporting and entirely administered by Chi- 
nese. To the south, across Soochow creek, in 
the Simza section, is a strong mission center, 
including the self-supporting St. Peter’s par- 
ish and its day school for boys and girls, St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital for women and children 
and its training school for about 70 pupil 
nurses. Like St. Luke’s further east, St. Eliz- 
abeth’s cares for patients from a wide area 
and is constantly crowded to a degree that 
would not be tolerated in an American 
hospital. 

“A mile and a half to the west is the site 
where the new hospital combining work of 


St. Luke’s and St. Elizabeth’s is to be erected. 
The buildings on the grounds now are Chi- 
nese residences that were there when the 
property was purchased. 


CHURCH IN FRENCH CONCESSION 


“To the south, in the French concession, 
is the newest parish, formed by the people 
of All Saints’ on the last Sunday of June, 
1933, when the resolve was taken that be- 
ginning with the first Sunday of July the 
congregation would become self-supporting. 
It grew out of the experience of Chinese as 
patients in St. Luke’s Hospital. Most of them 
at the time were not Christian. The work 
was begun and nurtured by the Rev. Dr. 
Cameron MacRae, who has three self-sup- 
porting congregations to his credit in Shang- 
hai at the present time. 

“Going back toward the east, and just 
south of the French concession, one comes to 
the native city of Shanghai, where Grace 
Church, the second oldest of our Shanghai 
churches, is located. Through its spiritual 
ministry and its primary schools for children 
it is still rendering fine service. 


NEARBY CENTERS 


“In the Shanghai region within a few 
miles of the city, there are other centers of 
Christian work. At Woosung where the 
Whangpoo river joins the Yangtse, St. James’ 
Church carries on. Not far away is St. 
Stephen’s, Yang-haung; both are in the care 
of the same Chinese clergyman. 

“St. Paul’s, Kiangwan, once four miles or 
more to the north of the Shanghai limits, is 


Miss Winifred Steward of the Church 
general hospital, Wuchang, is in Hong- 
kong, and Dr. Margaret Richey of Chang- 
shu is now at Wusih with other mission- 
aries. 

Bishop Huntington’s Anking staff 
advises hirn not to return immediately as 
he has evidently offered to do, Mr. Gil- 
more reports. He is now in England. 


now in a region which is being developed 
as the civic center of the Shanghai that is 
to be. 

“In country places like Sungkiang, the 
Church of the Cardinal Virtues, and at 
Kiading, the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
carry on effective ministries. In all these 
churches Chinese clergy are in charge. 

“Five miles to the west from Shanghai's 
river front, one passes through the village of 
Tsaokiatu) with its Christian community 
working and worshiping in a small church 
erected a few years ago. Its main street 
terminates at the gate of St. John’s Uni- 
versity with its domain of approximately 40 
acres lying on two sides of Soochow creek. 
Here are the pro-cathedral of the diocese of 
Shanghai, St. John’s University with its nu- 
merous attractive buildings, St. John’s mid- 
dle school, and the residences of Bishop 
Graves, Dr. Pott, and members of the uni- 
versity faculty, both Chinese and foreign. 

“Half a mile beyond, one comes to the 
attracive compound of St. Mary’s Hall, in 
many respects the outstanding Christian 
school for girls in China, as St. John’s is the 
outstanding institution of higher learning. Its 
simple but well planned buildings in Chinese 
style are grouped around a charming campus. 
The school chapel has won its place in the 
hearts of St. Mary’s girls and is in many 
ways the powerhouse of all the activities 
centering in the school. 


HUNDRED YEARS’ WORK 


“These churches, schools, and hospitals 
represent nearly a hundred years of solid 
work, going back to the Church of Our 
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Prayers for Peace 
Made Real at Kuling 


Far East Conference Disturbed b: 
News of Imminent War in North 
96 Attend Meetings 


ULING, CHINA—As the Chure 
kK workers’ conference here drew to 

close, the ending was made more sol 
emn by the news of imminent war in Nort 
China. Threatening war clouds made th 
prayers for peace very real. 

The Kuling conference, or the Yangtsz 
valley conference, as it is more formall 
known, ended its third session on Jul 
13th. Including the faculty and officers, 9 
attended. The enrolment for the secon 
conference in 1936 was 73. 

Kuling is in the diocese of Anking, al 
most on the border between the diocese 
of Anking and Hankow, and 84 of the 9 
present were from these two _ diocese: 
Forty-five were from Hankow and 3 
from Anking. The remaining 12 came fror 
the six dioceses of Shanghai, Chekiang 
Kwangsi-Hunan, Honan, North Chinz 
and Shensi. The representative fron 
Shensi was the Rt. Rev. Dr. T. K. Sher 
Bishop of that diocese. He gave a cours 
on Church history, and also interested hi 
audience in Shensi, which is the mission 
ary district of the Chinese Church. As — 
token of appreciation to Bishop Shen fo 
undertaking the long journey, the confer 
ence raised funds for a “gospel cart.” 

The first Kuling conference, held i 
July, 1935, was made possible by a gif 
from the Sewanee conference. For half 
dozen years a special offering had bee 
taken until enough was raised to make thi 
first conference possible. At its close, th 
Rey. Robin T. S. Ch’en, who served a 
dean for the first two conferences, pro 
posed the organization of a conference as 
sociation. Membership is divided into thre 
orders. There is an honorary membershi 
accorded to anyone who contributes $100 
patron members pay $20 annually; and as 
sociates pay any sum under $20 annually 
The income from this association, plu 
special gifts from interested individuals i 
China and abroad, and the annual gift 
from the four sponsor conferences—Se 
wanee, Blue Mountain, Wellesley, an 
Kanuga—made possible the third confe1 
ence. 


Saviour in 1845. In those days progress wa 
slow and advance halting. From the earlie 
years of Bishop Graves’ episcopate, begir 
ning in 1893, great progress has been mad 
The character of the buildings and the qua 
ity of the work done in them have wonde: 
fully improved. The solidity of the Christia 
discipleship developed in churches an 
schools is beyond question. 

“One deplores the possibility of any har 
coming to such buildings. Some of them we: 
gifts made possible by the alumni and pa: 
ents of pupils. Some of them are memoria 
of devoted men of the past. One is saddene 
by the fact that under present conditions tt 
ministry of spiritual development, intelle 
tual enlightenment, and service to  stricke 
bodies should be even temporarily su 
pended.” 


fugust 28, 1937 


Washington Marriage Bill 
Makes Notice Compulsory 


WaSHINGTON—By an Act of Congress, 
ind after 30 days have elapsed following 
he signing of the Act by the President, 
yersons wishing to marry in this city must 
ive a three- day notice in advance of the 
eremony. License to marry must be ap- 
lied for at least three days before the wed- 
ling is to be performed. The Act was 
riginally intended to stop “child mar- 
iages,’ but it was later amended to re- 
luce the number of quick weddings. 

Mrs. Virginia Jenckes, member of the 
touse district committee, offered the 
imendment, stating that she was shocked 
it the number of “gin and cocktail” wed- 
lings in Washington. Passing both houses 
vithout opposition the Act now awaits the 
ignature of President Roosevelt. A some- 
vhat similar Act was passed in Maryland 
ut is not in effect, pending a referendum 
lection at a later date. Washingtonians 
vishing a quick wedding may still cross 
yver into Maryland or Virginia and get 
narried in haste. 


—— 


Churchmen Made Harvard Overseers 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Bishop Perry of 
Rhode Island, Presiding Bishop of the 
Church, and Dr. John Stewart Bryan, of 


Richmond, Va., have recently been elected 
yverseers of Harvard. Dr. Bryan is 
cnown to Churchmen as a former member 
xf the National Council and additional 
member of the Publicity Department. 


fomenen 


Theme of September Broadcasts 
to be “At Home in the World” 


New YorK—The Foreign Missions Con- 
of North America announces a 
series of four broadcast programs for 
September. One will be presented each 
Friday from 12:00 to 12:15, Eastern 
daylight saving time, by the National 
Broade: asting Comp: iny over the Blue net- 
work. The speaker will be Leslie Bates 
Moss, and the theme of the will 
be, At Home in the World. 


The subjects each day will be: 


series 


Sep- 


| tember 3d, We Must Know Our Neigh- 


| tlanity 


bors; September 10th, 
Warless World; 


Cooperating for a 
September 17th, Chris- 
and Economic Distress; September 


| 24th, Our Responsibility to Our Neigh- 
| bors. 


————— oo 


Union, S. C., Parish Overcomes Debt 


Union, S. C.—Nativity parish, under 
the rectorship of the Rev. T. P. Devlin, 
has successfully removed an indebtedness of 
$4,000 in a comparatively short time. 

In 1921, $6,000 was borrowed from the 
American Church Building Fund in New 
York City for the purpose of building a 
parish house near the church. Payments 
have been made by members of the vestry 
and the Woman’s Auxiliary. Final payment 
this summer was made possible by the sale 
of the rectory property. In addition to this, 
the Building Fund marked off nearly $1,600 
as a gift to the parish in order to eftect 
final payment. The Woman’s Auxiliary 
contributed the final $500. 


| college at Kanuga 
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Bishop Calls Meeting to 
Discuss Needs of College 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C.—Pursuant to 
a resolution passed at the last convention 
of the diocese of Western North Carolina 
regarding the establishment of a junior 
Lake, Bishop Gribbin 
called a preliminary meeting at Kanuga 
of the committee in his dineece appointed 
to Investigate the question, and other in- 
terested persons. The findings of the meet- 
ing were: 


“(1) That the Church in the Southeast 
urgently needs a coeducational college where 
the cost does not exceed $400 per annum. 
Other Christians meet the educational needs 
of people of moderate means. We do not. 

“(2) That new buildings and an endow- 
ment were needed, but that these factors were 
not insuperable. 

“(3) That the four bishops most imme- 
diately concerned be asked to appoint repre- 


| sentative committees to discuss the matter at 


a subsequent meeting to be called by the 
Bishop of Western North Carolina.” 


se sees a 
Montana Vacation School 
Townsenp, Mont.—St. John’s Mis- 
sion, Townsend, has a church school con- 
sisting largely of children who go to 


their ranch homes during the summer 
months. However, the priest in charge, the 


| Rev. Alfred O. France, has gathered to- 


gether an almost entirely new group of 
children who are meeting two days a week 
during the summer months in a vacation 
church — school. 


CONTENTS 
| The Lord’s Prayer 

| The Apostles’ Creed 

The Commandments 
Office for Family Prayer 
Household Prayers 


Prayers for Individual Needs 
Intercessions 
Benedictions 


Thanksgiving After Holy 
Communion 

Special Offices and Litanies 
Psalms and Canticles 


Index 


Praise and Thanksgiving Prayers 


Preparation for Holy Communion 


AVAILABLE IN 


PRAY ERS—NEW and OLD 


Ideal for Individual, Family, and Church Use 


A 128-page collection of new and old prayers is now available in 
booklet form similar to Lorward—day by day. Ancient and Modern 
sources have contributed to this fine collection which is being pub- 
lished in response to the demand of users of Morward—day Be day. 


| THREE EDIPIONS 


Edition 4—paper bound, 5 cents per copy. 


Edition B—cloth 

Edition) stamped in 

| 25 cents per copy. 

| name, etc., on cover 
| more. 


Morocco 


advance. 


223 West Seventh Street 


bound, 
imitation 
Three-line imprint of Church 
free if ordered in lots of 250 or 


corners, inn BAL paper, 
$1.00. One line marking on cover free, if ordered in 


thin Bible paper (Pew 
gold, stained edges, 


Ldition C—(gift edition) bound in genuine Blue 
grain flexible leather; 


rounded 


boxed, 


gilt edge, 
with silk marker, 


Postpaid if remittance accompanies order. 


FORWARD MOVEMENT COMMISSION 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Idaho Hospital Acquires Property 


Borsz, IpaHo—St. Luke’s hospital has 
acquired by purchase a plot of ground, 
120 by 130 feet, which completes an entire 
block for the hospital, together with a 
residence greatly needed for additional 
housing for nurses. 


Random house of New York 
presents a fascinating book 
for Lovers of beauty everywhere 


~ADVANGURES 
IN LIGHT AND COLOR 


Am introduction to the 
Stained Glass Craft 
by Charles oJ. Counick of | 
Boston-Master Craftsman 
first edition-36 color plates 125° 
first deluxe edition-42 color plates 25°* 
First regular edition tout of print. 
Some copies still chtainableat book stores. © 
« rahe : Se RE Sie 
This. monumental work combines 
the authors qualities and abilities - 
iw splendid and inspiring balance 
- craftsman - artist and: poet. -” 
H distinguished Western Bishop: 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Church Embroidery. Altar, pulpit hangings, etc. 
Stoles, $6 up, Burse, veil $10 up, Surplices $8 up. 
Exquisite Altar Linens. Cope $50 up. Mass set $35 
up. Complete line pure Irish linens & Church 
Fabrics by the yd. Embroidered emblems ready to 
apply. Altar Guild Handbook 50c. Address all mail 
to: 

L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 

Washington, D. C. Telephone Wisconsin 2752 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices— Stoles— Scarves 


Silks— Altar Cloths — Embroideries 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Priest Choaks—Rabats—Collars 


1837 Marking one hundred years of 1937 


service to the church and clergy 


\“. COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


RECREATION 
VISION 


FELLOWSHIP 


+ Shrine Mont oe vission 


Outings and vacations for Church people from Lent to Advent. 
Retreats and conferences as arranged. High in Alleghanies 100 
miles west of Washington. Central in Third Province by motor, 
bus or train. Grounds of rare beauty, with many recreations. 
Mineral springs, modern cottages, social hall and refectory. 
Cathedral Shrine. Rooms, meals, and service at cost—$15 a week. 
Church owned. Rev. Edmund L. Woodward, M.D., Director, 
Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Virginia. Write for prospectus. 


MENEELY 
BELLCO. 


5 j \ i TROY, NY 
oe rary 220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 
y “ss poe 


= BELLS 


Established +1857 


Ohe J. and R. Lamb Stusios 


Rome: Ofticr-and-Crattshops 


Oenallp, N. J. 


Stained. and -Lieaded-Glass-in-the 
best - traditions - of- Christian- Art 
Mosaics + Interior -Deroration + Murals 


28th Summer School 
is Held at Sewanee 


“Sewanee and the World,’ Theme 
| of Clergy and Adult Divisions; 

Mission Field Well Represented 
S World was the theme chosen by the 

clergy and adult divisions of the 28th 
Sewanee summer training school this year. 
The mission field abroad was represented 
by the Rev. and Mrs. Romualo Gonsales- 
Agueros of Guantanamo, Cuba; the Rev. 
Sumner Guerry, formerly of the Mahan 
school in Yangchow China; and the Rev. 
Roderick H. Jackson, formerly of Kyoto, 
Japan. 

One particularly interesting foreign vis- 
itor was the Rey. Nelson E. P. Liu of 
Hankow, China, who had just received his 
Master of Sacred Theology degree from 
Seabury-Western. Of him one delegate 
said, “He radiated the philosophy of his 
race, the permanence of their virtues, and 
the strength of his native China.” 

The Sewanee summer training school, 
composed of clergy, adult, and young peo- 
ple’s divisions, is held each year on the 
campus of the University of the South. 
Delegates came from 35 dioceses and the 
three foreign countries mentioned above. 
They so taxed the housing capacity of the 
university that buildings at the Sewanee 
military academy were opened for further 
accommodations. 


EWANEE, TENN.~—Sewanee and the 


“CHRISTIAN LIVING” STRESSED 


The conference remembered the 39 men 
and women who also represent the province 
today and carry on the work of the Church 
throughout the world. Special emphasis was 
placed upon the value of Christian living 
by laymen and women who live in foreign 
countries or who travel widely. Mission- 
aries among mountaineers, mill people, 
farmers, and those in the great cities came 
in for their share of appreciation. Nor were 
the consecrated members of local parishes 
and missions forgotten—those who, through 
their prayers, services, and gifts, do so 
much to extend Christ’s Kingdom. 

Bishop Morris of Louisiana was direc- 
tor of the clergy school, and the Rey. 
Moultrie Guerry, chaplain of the univer- 
sity, was director of the adult division. 
The young people’s division has been under 
the direction of the Rev. Alfred Loaring- 
Clark, rector of St. John’s Church, Mem- 
phis. The chaplain of the adult division 
was the Rey. J. Kenneth Morris of Kyoto, 
Japan, who, with Mrs. Morris and their 
children, drew members of the conference 
closer to the splendid work of the Church 
in Japan. 


MANY LEADERS PRESENT 


Guiding the clergy school and adult 
division, which met simultaneously, in con- 
sidering the tasks facing the Church at 
home and abroad in this present age, were 
many nationally known leaders: Dr. John 
W. Wood, executive secretary of the De- 
partment of Foreign Missions of the Na- 
tional Council; Dr. Roy J. Colbert, chief 


of the extension bureau of economics and 
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sociology of the University of Wisconsin 
the Rev. Dr. Burton Scott Easton of th 
faculty of the General Seminary; the Rey 
Dr. James A. Montgomery of the facult 
of the Philadelphia Divinity School; th 
Rev. Dr. Charles L. Wells, Dean of th 
Sewanee Theological School; the Rev.. D1 
Royden Keith Yerkes, professor in_ th 
Sewanee Theological School; and the Rev 
George B. Myers, professor in the Se 
wanee Theological School. 

From the staff of the National Coun 
cil came Mrs. D. D. Taber, field secretar 
for the Woman’s Auxiliary; and Mis 
Mabel Lee Cooper, secretary for leader 
ship training, Department of Religious Ed 
ucation. From the provincial departmen 
of religious education came the Rev. Dr 
Gardiner L. Tucker, executive secretary 
and Miss Annie Morton Stout, field secre 
tary. Other well-known leaders were 
Prof. F. Arthur Henkel, Miss Rosalie $ 
Wilson, Mrs. Shubael T. Beasley, Mis 
Jennie G. Trapier, Miss Edith V. Smith 
and Mrs. R. W. Nicholson. 


LAYMEN, WOMEN MEET 


The Laymen’s League, holding its sec 
ond annual meeting, expressed in its find 
ing the desire to extend the weekend insti 
tute into a five-day session. Bishop Finla 


| of Upper South Carolina, head of th 


Kanuga conferences, delivered the specia 
address to the conference. Laymen whi 
attended the entire two-week session of th 
adult division look forward to the tim 


| when Sewanee may hold a great laymen’ 


gathering such as the institutes of publi 
affairs being held now by certain leadin: 
universities. 

Delegates especially interested in th 
work of the Woman’s Auxiliary climaxe 
their study with a special Auxiliary da 
presided over by Mrs. H. J. MacMillar 
provincial president, which brought man 
to the mountain top for the weekend. I: 
their enthusiasm the weekend develope 
into a new woman’s institute. 

The regular adult division presente 


| for the first time among the courses of it 


curriculum one on the theology of the Rey 
Dr. William Porcher DuBose. It noy 
looks forward to the time when three def, 
nite levels of training may be presentec 


YOUTH DIVISION GROWS 


The young people’s division has double 
in attendance. During this division the pre 
vincial Young People’s Service Leagu 
holds its annual convention. Among new de 
velopments is a special conference for co’ 
lege students under the direction of th 
Rev. Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, nation: 
secretary for college student work. Leac 
ers in this division are the Rev. Mr. Loa 
ing-Clark, Dr. Wedel, the Rev. Raimund 
deOvies, the Rev. Gardiner L. Tucker, tk 
Rey. E. W. Poindexter, the Rev. Willia: 
S. Lea, Miss Mabel Lee Cooper, Mi: 
Annie Morton Stout, Mrs. Cynthia Re 
nolds, and Miss Edith V. Smith. . 


——@—— 


Chicago Plans Religious Spectacle 
Cuicaco (NCJC)—Prominent Catl 


olics, Jews, and Protestants .of this ci 
are arranging a dramatic spectacle, tl 


Light of Ages, as an indication of Chicago 
belief in God. 
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s-hurch Summoned 
to Fight Paganism 


.nti-Christian Philosophies Are At- 
tacked by Forward Movement 
Group at Evergreen 


B cimone Corto.—The Church was 


summoned to take the lead 


in a 
concerted movement against anti- 
hristian philosophies by the Forward 


Aovement group of the Evergreen con- | 
erence in session here. Discussions on such | 


nti-Christian philosophies constituted one 
f the highlights of the conference. 
Meeting under direction of the Rev. 
“heodore S. Will, rector of St. John’s 
thurch,, Hampton, Va., the group drew up 
nd adopted what it terms a Christian 


\pproach to a Non-Christian World, in | 


rhich it declared: 


“We as Christians know that the world | 
yday is not Christian. We are convinced it | 


1ust be Christianized if our present society 
; to be preserved. We summon our Church 
» take the lead in accomplishing this end. 


he has not done all within her power— | 
or have other Christian bodies—to over- | 
ome the anti-Christian tendencies which we | 


ecognize about us. 

“We summon the youth of our Church 
nd of the world to join us in bringing 
bout: (1) The application of Christian 
rinciples to every category of personal, 
usiness, and social life. (2) The employ- 
vent of Christian teachings in the solution 
f problems of world peace and international 
elations. (3) Christian justice for men 
verywhere. 

“We conceive our first duty toward these 
nds the application of Christian principles 
1 our own lives. We therefore pledge our- 
slyes to live by the truths taught by Jesus 
‘hrist and to bring others to an understand- 
1g and acceptance of those truths. 

“We summon Christian youth everywhere 
) recognize with us the dangers of anti- 
hristian teachings and philosophies in the 
rorld today and to combat those teachings 
7ith all the power they possess. 

“We would rally to the cross. We would 
mpress it indelibly upon the lives of men 
nd nations. We would have others see with 
s that the way to individual and corporate 
appiness is the Christian way. We would 
ave the Christian legions overcome the 
ssions of irreligion and destruction by daily 
xample in living and corporate example 
1 worship. 

“The time has come to choose—Christ or 
onflict. We choose Christ. And we call upon 
ur Church leaders to employ every ayail- 
ble avenue in arousing others to a similar 
noice.” 


The effort, according to the Rev. Mr. 
Vill, is designed to combat three tenden- 
ies which are rampant in the world, mili- 
arism, religious bigotry, and secularism. 

The Rev. Charles Herbert Young of 
t. Katharine’s School, Davenport, Ia., 
ras chaplain of the general Evergreen 
onference. The Rev. Canon Winfred 
Jouglas conducted a class in hymnology, 
Miss Vera C. Gardner of Chicago, a class 
1 religious education, and the Rev. Linn 
V. McMillin, a class in Church history. 
sishop Roberts addressed one session on 
is Indian work, and Bishop Ingley deliv- 
red the keynote address. 


Conferences Approve of 


Methodist Merger Plan 
BirMINGHAM, Axa. (NCJC)—Four 


annual conferences of the Southern Meth- 
odist Church have now stamped their ap- 
proval on the proposed merger of that 
denomination with the Methodist Episcopal 


Church and the Methodist Protestant 
Church in America. 
Word was received in the United 


States last week that the conferences of 
the Church in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland have formally endorsed union 
by unanimous votes. Because of mission 
activities, Southern Methodism is espe- 
cially strong in the first two lands. 

Bishop Arthur J. Moore relayed the 
votes to his fellow-Churchmen in_ this 
country, joining their approval to that 
voted in June by the Florida conference, 
which indicated its acceptance of the plan 
by a favoring vote of 248 to six. 

By September voting will be in full 
swing, as that is the season for conferences 
in the South and Far West. In all, 46 
conferences will cast their vote as a pre- 
liminary to the final consummation of the 
union which many feel will come next 
May in Birmingham, when the General 
Conference ratifies the plan already ap- 
proved by the Northern branch and by 
the Methodist Protestant Church. Such 
action will create the largest single denom- 
ination of Protestants in America, number- 
ing some eight million members. 
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Chicago Contributions Amount 
to Nearly a Million Dollars 


Cuicaco—Contributions of nearly a 
million dollars for the work of the Church 
are reported in the current journal of 
diocesan convention issued under direction 
of the Rev. Walter C. Bihler, secretary of 
the convention. The report covers the kal- 
endar year of 1936. 

Total contributions for parochial and 
diocesan purposes are shown as $845,000, 
while contributions to guilds and similar 
groups are approximately $115,000. 

Baptized persons in the diocese now 
number 53,902, the report shows. 


THE SPIRIT OF 


MISSIONS 


An illustrated review of the life 
and work of the Church at home 
and abroad, published monthly 
since 1836. 


Subscribe yourself 
Subscribe for a friend 


® 
$1.00 a Year 
THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


Church Missions House 
New York City 


281 Fourth Avenue 


to the season of the Church year. 


into wearisome monotony. 


Communion. 


giving; 


Thanksgiving for God’s World. 


14 E. Forty-first St., New York City 


New Services of Worship for the Church School 


ENS ESe ELOY. ReMibdse 
By Ruth Irwin Rex 


Because it appears impossible to develop a single service for children 
which will bear weekly repetition, it seems best to use several services 
in the course of a Church school year, suiting the special emphasis of each 
In this way the children may learn and 
appreciate the value of meaningful repetitions without having it degenerate 


This book of services of worship for the Church school therefore provides 
five services for the Primary department and four for the older children- 
For the latter there is also a section containing a suggested plan for teaching 
the children during Lent about the services of Morning Prayer and Holy 


For the Primary department the services are: No. 1, A Service of Thanks- 


No. 2, A Service of Preparation; No. 3, A Service for Missions; 
No. 4, A Service of Thanksgiving for the Church; No. 5, A Service of 
; For the Junior and Senior departments: 
No. 1, A Service of Thanksgiving; No. 2, A Service of Preparation; No. 3, 
Thy Kingdom Come; No. 4, A Service of Praise. 


Leader’s Manual, Cloth, $1.25 


Service leaflets. 5 cts. each; 50 cts. a dozen, $3. 50 for 100 
Postage Additional 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee 
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LITANY 


Litany Desk in this or other appropriate 
designs made in wood to match yourow.1 
church furniture. An exquisite memor- 
ial. Sketches and estimates to meet 
your requirements gladly furnished. 


AMMIDON and COMPANY 


H. L. VARIAN, President 
31 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 


Do You Know These Tunes? 


by R. Vaughan Williams 
by R. Vaughan Williams 
by R. Vaughan Williams 

. by Martin Shaw 
engi aabe by Ronald Dussek 
And 40 other added tunes 


IN THE PARISH CHOIR 1936 MUSICAL 
EDITION OF THE HYMNAL 


“Sine Nomine’ . 
"Forest Green’ . 


“arching” . 
“Goran” . 


Every copy sold pays a royalty to the Church 
Pension Fund—Catalogue on request 


THE PARISH CHOIR 


355 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 


Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 


Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


W.& €. Schmidt Company 


624 WEST CLYBOURN STREET 
MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Beautiful SMemorials 


IN BRASS, SILVER, BRONZE, 
MARBLE AND WOOD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG ADVISING 
YOUR NEEDS. 


RABAT VESTS 


Alpaca. $5.00; Serge, $6.00; Silk. $7.50 
Kindly specify size of collar, waist measure, 
and length from collar band to bottom of vest 
front when ordering. 


Effective at once, all goods sold on cash basis or C.O.D 


CENTRAL SUPPLY COjMHETON. 


ILLINOIS 


EDWIN S. GORHAM, Inc. 


Church Bookstore -:- Established 1900 


Books of all publishers, Church and Parish Require- 
ments, Catalogues and Information supplied. 


Vanderbilt 3-7563 18 West 45 Street New York 


| ice, which was conducted by the 


Hold Memorial Service for 
Miss Mabel Warner, Church 
Worker and YWCA Leader 


WINpDH4M, Conn.—A memorial serv- 


| ice was held on August 22d at Windham 


cemetery, for Miss Mabel Warner, late 
of Guilford, who died on February 10th 
at Rochester, N. Y. A feature of the serv- 
Rev. 
Charles R. Carpenter of Brookfield Center, 
assisted by the Rev. Benjamin B. Styring 
of Willimantic and Windham, was the 
dedication: of Miss Warner’s tombstone, 


| inset with a service-marker donated by the 


Rochester unit of the women’s overseas 
service league, of which she was a member. 

Miss Warner volunteered for war work 
under the YWCA in 1917 and was assigned 
to Brest, France, as director of the com- 
bined nurses’ home and hostess house for 
American women war workers—a house 
which offered hospitality also to officers 
and sailors of our naval base at Brest. 
Soon after the armistice, Miss Warner 
was sent to Rome, Italy, to establish a 
club for Red Cross workers, which she 
maintained until the Red Cross personnel 
in Rome was demobilized. She was then 
made director of a large students’ foyer, 
Casa International, where for three years 
she met the problems created for girls 
and women by postwar conditions in Italy. 

Subsequently Miss Warner went to 
London, first as director of Duff House, a 
YWCA residence, and later as resident 
club worker in the Lady Margaret Hall 
settlement, St. John’s Wood, Lambeth. In 
1925 her health began to fail, and she re- 
turned to America but was able for sev- 
eral years to spend her winters helping the 
Sisters of St. Mary in their school for 
mountain girls at Sewanee, Tenn., and 
later at the convent at Peekskill, N. Y. 

Always a strong Churchwoman, and 
active in social and religious work for 
more than 50 years, Miss Warner habit- 
ually made a definite contribution to every 
community in which she lived, the most 
remarkable, next to her work in Rome, 
being the organizing and establishing of 
municipal health service, in spite of strong 
opposition, at Salina, Kans., where she was 
employed as resident worker at the cathe- 
dral guild house from 1914 to 1917. 

As a young woman in Jersey City, 
where she was born in 1862, she was active 
in St. Mark’s Church, Christ Hospital, 
and St. Catherine’s Home. Later in New 
York City, as an associate member of the 
St. Mary’s Sisterhood and member of the 
Church of the Transfiguration, she found 
abundant opportunity for constructive 
service. Even during later years spent in 
foreign travel and a long residence in vari- 
ous parts of Italy, Miss Warner found 
many ways to be useful—singing in the 
wards of the charity hospitals, visiting the 
sick, and often caring for the flowers and 
Altar linen or playing the organ in the 
local English church. 

Miss Warner was the last of her im- 
mediate family, the youngest daughter of 
the late James and Annie J. Warner of 
Jersey City, N. J. A brother, the Rev. 
Beverly Ellis Warner, was for many years 
until his death in 1910 rector of Trinity 

Church, New Orleans. 
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May they rest 
in prare. 


ANNIE M. P. BUNDY 


ToreKA, Kans.—Miss. Annie M. ] 
Bundy, prominent in Topeka music circle 
died on July 24th in Southampton, En; 
land, while on an extended visit to he 
native country. She had been ill about tw 
weeks, as the result of a concussion of tl 
brain caused by an accident. 

Miss Bundy was born near Tewksbur 
England, on September 27, 1874. Whe 
she was 16 months old, her father, the la 
Walter Bundy, died. Later her moth 
married George Parry, and the fami 
moved to Louisville, Kans., in 188 
Soon thereafter the family took up res 
dence in Westmoreland, Kans., and fc 
many years Miss Bundy was a teacher « 
music and the leader in that field in th 
town. 

In 1907, Miss Bundy came to Topel 
with her mother, the late Mrs. Eliz 
Parry, since which time she became we 
known for her work in music circles. SI 
established the music section in the Topek 
high school library, which has become or 
of the best equipped in the country. 

She is survived by several relatives 
England, but none here in Americ 
Funeral services were held at Grace Cath 
dral, Topeka, by the Very -Rev. Jol 
Warren Day. 
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CHARLES HENRY HODGES 


Boston—Charles Henry Hodges, ju 
ior warden and for over 20 years a vestr 
man of Christ Church, Detroit, died « 
August 7th at the Massachusetts Gener 
Hospital after an illness of several week 

Born on October 26, 1860, Mr. Hodg 
was a life-long member of Christ Chure 
the family having been established in D 
troit when he was born. He was a gra 
uate of the University of Michigan. M 
Hodges was a pioneer industrialist 
Detroit. 

He was one of the founders and 
director of the Detroit symphony societ 

Mr. Hodges is survived by two sor 
Wetmore and Charles H., Jr.; six gran 
children; a brother, Frederick W. Hodg 
of Detroit; and two sisters, Clara |] 
Hodges of Detroit and Virginia Hodges 
Petersham, Mass. 

_ The funeral service was conducted 
Christ Church, Detroit, on August 11th 
the rector, the Rev. F. B. Creamer, a 


the rector emeritus, the Rey. Dr. Willia 
D. Maxon. 
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MRS. ELIZABETH W. SCOTT 
Wivxkes-Barre, Pa—Elizabeth Woc 


ward Scott, widow of Eden Greenou 
Scott and the oldest member of St. Ster 
en’s Church, died at her home on Augi 
6th, within a few months of her 10¢ 
birthday. For many years president of t 
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Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese, on her 
retirement she was made honorary pres- 
ident. 
Se 

MRS. JENNY LINDA THOMAS 

Orianpo, Fra—Mrs. Jenny Linda 
Thomas, widow of the late Cyrus Pole 
Thomas, died on August 13th, in Orlando. 
She was born in Monroe, Wis., and was 
82 years old. 

A devoted communicant of the Church, 


Mrs. Thomas had made her home through 
many years of invalidism with her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Melville E. Johnson, wife of 
the Dean of St. Luke’s Cathedral, Or- 
lando. Besides other aid to this cathedral, 
she gave complete furnishings for the chil- 
dren’s corner in memory of her children. 

The burial service was held in the ca- 
thedral by Dean Johnson on August 16th, 
and the interment was to be in Graceland 
cemetery, Chicago. Through her early life, 


she was active in Church work in the 
diocese of Chicago. Besides her daughter, 
she left four grandchildren, Richard S. 
Crampton, Mrs. Robert T. Anderson, Julia 
N. Johnson, and Edward A. Johnson. 

ey ees 
New Location for Boys’ School 


Los ANcGELES—The Harvard school for 
boys will open its fall semester next month 
at its new location, the former Hollywood 
country club. ; 
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SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


NEW YORK 
A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
Individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. 
The School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. 


Fee - $300.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to1l. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


St. Christopher's 


COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Episcopal]. Founded 1911. Accredited College Pre- 
paratory and Junior School. 33 acres of campus. 
8 playing fields. 14 well equipped buildings. Hon- 
or system. Graduate nurse. Reasonable rate. For 
eatalog, address: Rev. C. G. Chamberlayne, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Headmaster, Box 15, R.F.D. No. 2, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


He eaux School 


Niagara Falls, New York 


A Church Preparatory School for boys 
from the sixth grade on. The classes are 
small and high standards are maintained. 


The boys lead a well-balanced life with 
ample athletics and recreation. The enroll- 
ment is limited to 120. 


For catalogue, address, 
GEORGE L. BARTON, JR., PH.D. 
DeVeaux School 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


foie vor OR GE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


AT THE NATION'S REPARATORY for col- 
lege or business. Boys 
SHRINE 12 to 20. Also Junior Col- 
lege of Business Adminis- 
tration. Enrollment dou- 
bled in past five years. 
New fireproof dormitories, 
modern academic building 
and library, large recrea- 
tion and riding hall, sta- 
bles, gymnasium, Memo- 
rial Episcopal chapel, 
increased faculty. High 
scholarship standards with 
special supervision for in- 
dividual student. Confir- 
mation of Cadet candi- 
dates annually. All sports, 
golf, polo. Cavalry. In- 
fantry, Senior R. 0. T. C 
Band. Highest Govern- 
ment rating. 


For catalog, address Box R, Wayne, Pa. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Resident and day school for 
girls. Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. Intermediate grades. 
Modern buildings. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, 
Headmistress. Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, President, 
Board of Trustees. Box 20, La Jolla, Calif. 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne 
(Episcopal) 
Smal] country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field and tennis courts. 
Rate $650. 5 
For catalog, address: Sister Rachel, 
Box B. Versailles, Ky. 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


Est. 1832. Episcopal preparatory school for girls, accred- 
ited to leading colleges. Country environments, — near 
Baltimore. Music, Art, General Courses. All Athletics, 
Riding, Modern Equipment. Reasonable rates. 

Laura Fowler, A.B., Bryn Mawr, Principal, Reisterstown, Md. 


St. Mary's Hall veiw 


Burlington, New Jersey 

101st year. Combines traditions with modern facilities for the de- 
velopment of talent and scholarship. Fully accredited college 
preparatory course; general course includes art, muisc, dram- 
alics, secretarial course. Sports-tennis, archery, hockey, basket- 
ball, canoeing, swimming, riding in pine woods. Spacious campus 
along the beautiful river. Grades 1-12 inclusive. Emphasis on diet 
and health. Moderate rates. Catalogue. 


Edith M. Weller B. S. 


Principal 


ST. FAITH’S SCHOOL 


Saratoga Spa, Health Centre of America 


Ages, 6-18, Secretarial, Music, French, Art, Sports, 
Regents’ Examinations. 


Limited to 50 Tuition $550 
Apply toTheRev. F. ALLEN SISCO, Ph.D. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS NEW YORK 
Protection, Health, Care, Education 


if i} 

Saint Marys School 
Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill-on-tiudson, New York 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
Modified Kent Plan 


For catalogue address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


¢ STUART HALL 6 


94th Year. An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
Southern tradition and culture. Effective preparation for 
College Entrance Boards and for colleges admitting on cer- 
tificate. General Course for Non-College Girl. Music, Art, 
Dramatics. Lower School. Courses for high school grad- 
uates in intensive college preparation and 1 or 2 years’ 
Secretarial. New Academic building, gymnasium and tiled 
swimming pool. Riding For 
booklet, address 

Miss Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-L, Staunton, Va. 


EMPER HALL 


KENOSHA WISCONSIN 


Sports. the year ‘round, 


Episcopal Boarding and Day School Preparatory to all 
colleges. Unusual opportunities in Art and Music. Complete 
sports program. Junior School. Accredited. Address: Sisters 
of St. Mary, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wisconsin, Box L. (OF, 


School of Nursing ‘yrplete Thee 
200 Beds for Men, Women 
Medical, Surgical, Obstetric, 
Pediatric Nursing, ete. Affiliations for Psy- 
chiatric and Public Health Nursing. New 
Building Opens September. 


HOSPITAL OF ST. BARNABAS AND FOR 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN, Newark, N. J. 


General Hospital. 
and Children. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
BERKELEY CALIFORNIA 
|Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Affiliated with Harvard University 
Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


Che General Cheological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 

Provision for more advanced work, 
degrees of S.T.M. and D.Th. 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


leading to 


In addition to the three-year 
Theological Course 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


In association with Carroll College, 
Waukesha, Wis., offers to Men 
Seeking Holy Orders a 


SIX-YEAR COLLEGE AND 
SEMINARY COURSE 


Leading to the Degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts of Carroll College and Bachelor 
of Divinity of Nashotah House. 
College opens September 15th 
Seminary opens September 29th 
For Particulars, Write 
THE DEAN, NASHOTAH, WIS. 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 


Alexandria, Virginia 
Address THE DEAN 
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Ceremony for an American 
Coming of Age is Designed 
by Pennsylvania Clergyman 


PHILADELPHIA—While the state makes 
much of a young man’s 2\st birthday, the 
Church allows it to slip past as though its 
only importance were political. In an ef- 
fort to overcome this serious oversight, the 
Rev. David Carl Colony of St. Luke’s 
parish, Kensington, has designed a “cere- 
mony for an American coming of age.” 

That “young people are lost by the 
Church because there is no longer any 
sense of adventure in religion,” is the con- 
viction of Fr. Colony. At the same time 
the political cults of today are making 


strong appeals to youth, and several of 
them have hundreds of uniformed and 
armed young people organized for action 
within small local communities, according 
to information Fr. Colony has assembled. 

On a recent Sunday in St. Luke’s 
Church a choir boy on his 21st birthday 
celebrated the “ceremony of an American 
coming of age.” Following the Benediction 
after Morning Prayer, Willard Noble, 
standing between two American flags and 
facing the congregation, with the proces- 
sional cross held high behind him, made 
the following declaration: 


“T believe in democracy. 
“T believe in political and religious free- 
dom. 


The Living Church 


“T believe in the essential brotherhood of 
all humanity. : ; 

“T believe that Communism is an enemy 
of God. 

“J believe that Fascism is opposed to 
Christ. 

“J believe that every Communist and 
Fascist in America is a traitor to the United 
States of America. 

“This is my pledge as an American and 
as a Christian: to fight Communism and 


Fascism wherever I find them; to enlist 
others in the fight against Fascism and 
Communism. 


“On this, my 21st birthday, I renew my 
pledge as an American and as a Christian. 
To do my duty to God and my country, to 
labor diligently for the destruction of every 
enemy of Christ and of human freedom.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Died 


BarKatow, Mrs. Carorine. McN., wife of 
the late Sidney Denise Barkalow, and daughter of 
the late Rey. John McNamara and Sarah Banks 
Gould, at Jamestown, R. I., July 30th, 1937. 
Survived by her son, Denise Barkalow and her 
daughter Miss Caroline L. Barkalow, of Denver, 
Colorado, and a brother, Arthur McNamara of 
Oakland, Califernia. 


Memorial 


Acnes Stuart Hicerins 


Acnes Sruart Hicerns departed this life Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1929. 


“May she rest in peace.” 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 


Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC CITY. Open Sept. 2nd. Fourth house 

from beach. Near church and library. Refined 
home. Good food. Quiet. Mrs. M. Neer, 103 
Stratford Avenue. 


Monticello, New York 


TO THOSE that desire comfort, rest, wholesome 

food in abundance. The great outdoors, invigor- 
ating air that does one so much good. Large lawn, 
flowers and garden. Benefit yourself with a short 
or long stay. Rates on application. Eusner’s, 
Monticello, New York. 


New York City 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th Street, 

New York City. In charge of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. Single rooms by day, week, or month at 
reasonable rates. No meals served. References re- 
quired. For rates and reservations address the 
Sister Superior, C.S.M., 407 West 34th Street, 
New York. 


Health Resort 
ST. ANDREW’S REST, Woodcliff Lake, N. Aye 


Stsrers oF Sr. Jonn Baptist. For women re- 


covering from an acute illness or for rest. Private 
rooms, $10-$15. 


House of Retreat and Rest 


SAINT RAPHAEL’S HOUSE, Evergreen, Colo., 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the Sister IN CHARGE. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. House open through- 
out the year. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS in all materials— 

Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns, Font—Altar Brasses, 
Alms Basins, Memorial Windows, and ‘Tablets; 
Altar Coverings or Fabrics and Embroideries fer 
making same. R. Gersszer, Inc., 540 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


FOR SALE 


ANGLICAN CASSOCK, Belding silk, medium 

size; surplice; white stole; black stole. Com- 
plete outfit, slightly used, $15.00. Money returned 
if not satisfied. Rey. R. J. Kurz, 208 West Ninth 
Street, Wellington, Kansas. : 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


FINE IRISH LINEN especially selected for Church 

use, 36 inches to 54 inches wide, cut any length. 
Samples of 12 qualities on request. Mary Fawcretr 
Company, 640 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church literature by mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address Lenpinc Lisrary, Conyent of the Holy 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LIBRARY 


THE CLERGY AND CHURCHMEN generally 

are cordially invited to use the facilities of the 
Freperic Cook Morenousr MemoriaAr Liprary, 
Room 11 on the second floor, 1801 W. Fond du 
Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. The library is small 
but contains an unusual selection of Church books 
and periodicals, American and English, as well as 
general reference works. Books cannot be drawn 
out, but are available for free reference from 8: 30 
A.M. to 4:30 p.m., Mondays to Fridays inclusive, 
and 8:30 to noon on Saturdays. 


POSITION OFFERED 


Clerical 


VACANCY for young, unmarried, conservative 

Churchman in Eastern country parish. Box 
B 232, Tue Living Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


ST. MARY’S EMBROIDERY ROOM. Plain and 
Embroidered Vestments. Ecclesiastical Embroi- 

dery. Address, St. Mary’s Hospirar ror Cuit- 

DREN, 407 West 34th Street, New York City. 


RATES 


. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 25 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


- Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
including one-line heading. 


. All other classifications, 4 cts. per word 


where replies go direct to the advertiser; 
5 cts. per word including box number and 
address when keyed in our care to be for- 
warded by us plus service charge of 25 cts. 
on first insertion. 


. Minimum price per insertion, $1.00. 


- No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. 


. Copy for advertisements must be received 10 
days before publication date. 


POSITION WANTED 


Miscellaneous 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER desires po- 

sition within 100 miles of Chicago. References, 
prominent bishops and priests. Box G-230, Tue 
Livinc Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


RETREAT 


THERE WILL BE a retreat for priests and sem 

inarists at Holy Cross, West Park, N. Y. 
beginning the evening cf September 13 and closing 
the morning of Sept. 17. Conductor, Canon B. I 
Bell. Address the GurstmasteEr. 


RETREAT AND CONFERENCE 


FOR CLERGY in college towns and school mas 

ters, a Retreat will be conducted at Marlboro 
New Hampshire to be followed by a one-day con 
ference. The meeting will open with supper 0: 
September 8 and adjourn with breakfast Septembe 
11. Retreat leader, The Rev. John C. Crocker, o 
Princeton. Address all inquiries to Tue Rev. C 
Lestiz Gienn, Christ Church, Cambridge, Mas: 


August 28, 1937 


CLERICAL CHANGES 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Bromauist, Rey. R. Tuomas, formerly rector 
of Caroline Church, Setucket, L. I., N. Y.; to be 
rector of St. Luke’s Church, Forest Hills, L. L., 
IN Y. 

Bucx, Rey. Carverr E., formerly superin- 
tendent at the Episcopal Eye, Ear, and Throat 
Hospital, Washington, D. C. (W.); to be rector 
of the Church of the Atonement, Chicago, Ill. 
(C.), effective September Ist. Address, 1062 Hol- 
lywood Ave. 

Jounson, Rev. Moornovuse L., will be as- 
sistant at Christ Church, Pelham Manor, N. Y., 
beginning September Ist. Address, 145 Shore Road. 


Kriscuxe, Rey. Ecmonr M., formerly rector 
of Mediator Church, Santa Maria, Brazil; is rec- 
ter of the Church of the Ascension, Porto Alegre. 
Address, Caixa 790, Porto Alegre, R. G. S., Brazil. 


Mirier, Rev. Atrrep G., formerly rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Vergennes, Vt.; to be in 
charge of the Church of St. John the Baptist, 
Hardwick, and of the missions at Stowe, Fairfield, 
and East Fairfield, Vt. Address, Hardwick, Vt. 
Effective September Ist. 


Rogerts, Rev. Arsert N., formerly on fur- 
lough in the United States; is rector of Calvary 
Church, Santa Rita. Address, Caixa 790, Porto 
WMilegre, R. G. S., Brazil. 


Rorr1, Rev. Ruporpu, deacen, is curate at 
Christ Church, Ridgewood, N. J. (N’K). Ad- 
dress, 182 Franklin Ave. 

Santos, Rev. GuapEeNncro V. pos, formerly 


rector of the Church of the Nativity, Dom Pedrito, 
Brazil; is rector of Mediator Church, Santa 
Maria. Address, Avenida Rio Branco, 880, Santa 
Maria, R.G. S., Brazil. 


SmirH, Rev. Wiritam X., formerly rector of | 


the Church of the Incarnation, Cleveland, Ohio; 
to be rector of Christ Church, Laredo, Texas 
(W. T.), effective September 15th. Address, 1609 
Farragut St. 

Stetier, Rev. Rozert H., formerly curate at 


Epiphany Church, Sherwood, Philadelphia, Pa.; to 


be curate at Trinity Church, Tulsa, Okla., effective | 
Ave. | 


September Ist. Address, 501 S. Cincinnati 


Stockett, Rev. Norman, Jr., formerly in 
charge of Christ Church, Palmyra, N. J.; to be 
rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Lambertville, and 
in charge of Calvary Church mission, Flemington, 
and of the Hunterdam County Mission. Address, 
York St., Lambertville, N. J. Effective September 
12th. 


= ree 
RESIGNATIONS 

Rost, Rev. Lawrence A. S. R., as rector of 

the Church of the Transfiguration, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. He sailed for England on August 20th. 


Stack, Rev. Dr. Wirz1aM S., as rector of St. 
James’ Church, Alexandria, La., to be effective 


December Ist. 
as 


DEPOSITION 


Ouivetra, Gasrao Pereira ve, Presbyter, by 
the Bishop of Southern Brazil, June 27, 1937. 
Deposed. 


ae 
ORDINATIONS 
PRIEST 
SouTHERN Brazir—The Rev. HeENrRIQUE 


Topt, Jr., was advanced to the priesthood by 
Bishop Thomas of Southern Brazil in the Church 
of the Redeemer, Pelotas, June 27th. The ordi- 
nand was presented by the Rev. José S. da Silva, 
and continues as assistant at the Church of the 
Redeemer, with address at Caixa 7, Pelotas, 
R. G. S., Brazil. The Rev. Mario B. Weber 


preached the sermon. 


DeEAcOoNsS 


Los Ancrres—Francis W. Reap was or- 
Jained to the diaconate in Trinity Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif., by Bishop Gooden, Suffragan of 
the diocese, on August 15th. The candidate was 
presented by the Rev. Herbert V. Harris, who also 
preached the sermon, The Rev. Mr. Read will 


Sundays: 8, 


be assistant at Trinity Church, with address at 
215 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

New Jersey—J. Raymonp Kirrencer was 
ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Gardner, Co- 
adjutor of New Jersey, in Trinity Cathedral, 
Trenton, August 6th. The candidate was presented 
by the Ven. R. B. Gribbon, and will be assistant 
at Berlin associate mission. Address, Berlin, N. ale 
The Rev. Robert D. Smith preached the sermon. 


—__¢—__— 


AMERICAN CHURCH UNION 
CYCLE OF PRAYER 


SEPTEMBER 


6. St. Stephen's, Fall River, Mass. 

7. Order of the Holy Cross, West Park, N. Y. 
8. St. Mary’s by the Sea, Point Pleasant, N. J. 
9. Society of St. John the Evangelist, Boston. 
10. St. Clement's, Philadelphia. 

11. St. John’s, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


| ILLINOIS 
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KALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


AUGUST 


29. Church of the Air Broadcast, 10 a.m., EDST. 
29-September 3. Williamstown Institute of Hu- 
man Relations. 


a gee 
CHURCH KALENDAR 
AUGUST 
29. Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
31. (Tuesday.) ’ 
SEPTEMBER 


1. (Wednesday.) 

5. Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
12. Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
15, 17, 18. Ember Days. 

19. Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 


21. St. Matthew. (Tuesday.) 

26. Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

29. St. Michael and All Angels. (Wednesday.) 
30. (Thursday.) 


CHURCH SERVICES 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 
1133 N. LaSalle Street 


Rev. Witt1Am Brewster Srosxopr, D.D., Rector 


| Sunday Masses: 8:00, 9:15, 11:00 a.m., and 
| Benediction, 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays: 4:30-5:30, 7: 30-8: 30. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 


Fifth Avenue and 53d Street 
Rev. Ror.iir H. Brooxs, S.T.D., Rector 


Sunday Services: 8 a.m., 11 a.m., and 4 p.m. 

Daily Services: 8:30 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Noonday Service, 12:05 to 12:35. 

Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion, 


| MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 


Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue Cow Ley FATHERS 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Weekday Masses: 7 a.m. Thursdays and Holy 
Days 7:00 and 9:30 a.m. 
Confessions: Sat. 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun. 9:15 a.m. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Amsterdam Avenue and 112th Street 
New York City 


Holy Communion. 10, Morning 
Prayer. 11, Holy Communion and Sermon. 4, 
Evening Prayer and Sermon. 

Weekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (on Saints’ 
days, 7:30 and 10). 9:30, Morning Prayer. 5, 
Evening Prayer. 


Saturdays: Organ Recital at 4:30. 


Summer Sunday Evenings 
in New York 
8:00 o'clock 


Rey. DonaLp B. ALpricu, D.D. 
Rector, will preach on 
“This Is God’s World” 
Ascension 


Fifth Avenue 
at Tenth Street 


Turis Cuurcu Is Never Crosep 


St. James’ Church, New York 


Madison Avenue and 71st Street 
Tue Rey. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 


Sunday Services 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communicn, 
11:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon 
Holy Communion, Thursdays and Holy Days, 
12 Noon. 


Trinity Church 


Broadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York 
Rev. Freperic S. Fremine, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 8, 12 (except Saturday), 3 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New Yerk 


Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rev. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 


8 a.m. Holy Communion. 
11 a.m. Morning Service and Sermon. 
Holy Comm., Thurs. & Saints’ Days, 10:30 a.m. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rev. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8 and 11 a.m. 
Holy Days: Holy Communion at 10 a.m. 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


46th Street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 
Rev. Granvitte M. Wirtiams, S.S.J.E., Rector 


Sunday Masses, 7, 9 and 11 (Sung Mass). 
Week-day Masses, 7, 8 (Thurs., 7, 8, 9:30). 
Confessions: Thurs., 5; Sat., 2:30, 5 and 8. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 


Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rey. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 
Sunday: Low Mass, 8 a.m. Matins, 10:30 a.m. 
High Mass, 11 a.m. Evensong, 4 P.M. 

Daily: 7:00, 9:00, 12:30, and 5:00 
Confessions: Saturday, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 


E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rev. Henry W. Roru, Dean 
Sunday Masses, 7:30 and 11:00 (Sung Mass 


and Sermon). 
Week-day Mass, 7 A.M. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:15-5:00, 7: 15-8: 00. 


BOOKS::: 


Which will help you in planning and 
in carrying out your Fall program 


PASTORAL WORK AMONG CHILDREN 


By the Rev. A. R. Browne-Wilkinson 


In his very excellent review of this book in The Episcopal Pulpit, Dr. Maurice Clarke 


says in part: 


“Certainly, in spite of the fact that sections of it are concerned with methods that are 
peculiar to the Church of England, every parish priest and director of religious education 
ought to have a copy of it, and there are certain chapters of it that we wish we could put into 
the hands of every teacher and parent involved in our Church Schools. 

“Tn the first chapter, ‘Avenues of Approach,’ the author leaves no doubt that the primary 
responsibility for the religious education of children rests upon the home and upon parents 


with the Church and parish clergy as co-operating factors.” 


NTERN _ 
A LANTERN 


$2.40 


Start your Fall Pastoral work by contacting the 


boos Youngest Children in your Parish through 


Leader’s Manual 


Your Parish Library should 


by all means contain 


CHURCH SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


AND ADMINISTRATION 
By Leon C. Palmer 

Practically every element needful for the conduct of 
the Church School will be found in this book. It is 
filled with splendid suggestions, the outcome of wide 
experience and study. 

“We urge that every rector who would have a 
successful Church School see that his staff be furnished 
- the book.” —Southern Churchman. 


Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 65 cts. 


Before the Opening of Fall Activities, 
distribute 


LETTERS TO LAYMEN 
By Bishop Charles P. Anderson, D.D. 


Every warden, vestryman, treasurer, choirmaster, 
and layman at large should have a copy. 
15 cts. each; $1.20 a dozen 


A LANTERN TO OUR CHILDREN 


By Margaret K. Bigler 


A manual primarily for the use of a leader in the parish in maintaining 
a contact between infants and the Church, but of equal interest to the 
mothers. It contains a wealth of material and helpful suggestions to 
guide parents in the spiritual and religious development of very small 


children? “Theregasimalsa 
separate material which 
we are listing below. OU ee 


“Once in a blue moon 
someone does a new 
thing superlatively well. 
That is what Mrs. Bigler 
has done in A Lantern to 
Our Children.’ — From 
the Anglican Theological 
Review. 

LEADER’S MANUAL. $1.25 = DEADERS 


RECORD BOOK, -50 cts. — REFILLS FOR 
LEADER’S RECORD BOOK, per sheet, 2 cts. 


LEAFLETS AND “BIRTHDAY CARDS (12 
monthly leaflets for each of the four years of the Pre- 
School Department), per set, 25 cts. — BINDER 
FOR LEAFLETS, 75 cts. 


MOREHOUSE 


CHURCH BOOK STORES 


14 EAST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
1801 WEST FOND DU LAC AVENUE, MILWAUKEE 


Leaflet, Year 3, Month 7 


